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The Captive Nations Week, mainly a result of the farsightedness and dedicated 
action of U. S. Senators Douglas and Javits, was a surprise for many people both 
in the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. What might have been a routine act of political symb- 
olism suddenly snow-balled into the Number One Story in the whole world. Why 
did this happen? Because it was unexpected and because it hit an open nerve of 
the entire Soviet system. 


Recently the Soviets have been growing more and more confident that the 
Western Powers would formalize the recognition of the status quo in Europe and 
seal the division of the continent into two spheres of influence: the Soviet one 
which would be out of bounds for the West, and the Western one which would 
remain open for erosion by Soviet threats, pressures and subversion. The Soviets were 
also looking forward to reaping the psychological gains in captive East-Central 
Europe that such a finalization of the status quo would entail—disillusionment with 
the West, apathy and final submission. The proclamation of the Captive Nations 
Week was a rude awakening. The nightmare of the apparatchiki, the commissars 
and the solid burghers of the “new class” suddenly took shape in daylight; entire 
peoples and nations dissatisfied with foreign occupation and yearning for freedom. 
The barrage of screams that followed was more than an expression of anger; it 
also meant fear and deepseated insecurity. 


The United States, meanwhile, found themselves propelled into an, almost for- 
gotten, offensive stance... The initiative was on the side of the West... A country 
which was struggling in Geneva against being squeezed out from Berlin retorted 
to its adversary that it was the U. S. S. R. that had to do some retreating. The 
next logical step was to translate the concepts of the proclamation into diplomatic 
and political action, on the basis that self-determination of peoples everywhere is 
the best guarantee for genuine peace. 

Yet the sum total of Vice-President Nixon’s trip to the Soviet Union raises 
some dcubts whether the proclamation of the Captive Nations Week will transcend 
its purely moral and declaratory character. The Vice-President, who is known as 
a ste-dfast friend of the captive European peoples. acquitted himself well in his 
travels behind the Iron Curtain. His trip, however, leaves some unanswered questions. 
Why was the word “self-determination” absent from his speeches? Why did the 
Vice-President tell the Russian pecple th-t they would live in an era of fear and 
suspicion if Khrushchev continues his attempts to communize the world, instead of 
telling them that fear and suspicion shall not disappear as long as the countries 
that have been communized by brute force are kept in bondage. 


There is an unanswered question about Lithuania as well. The United States 
Government does not recognize the Soviet occupation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. Hence the Scviet troops and rocket bases on the soil of the Baltic 
countries are foreign troops and foreign bases. Yet in his remarks made in the 
U. S. S. R. on foreign troops in foreign countries, the Vice-President failed to 
mention Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, limiting himself to Poland, Hungary, East 
Germany, Bulgaria and Romania... Were the Baltic countries discussed in the 
private talks between the U. S. President and Premier Khrushchev? The Americans 
of Lithuanian descent and, especially, the Lithuanian people are entitled to know 
this. As much as they appreciate encouraging declarations they are primarily interest- 
ed in concrete policies that would alleviate their plight. 


The climax of the Vice-President’s East European tour was the enthusiastic 
reception given him by two hundred thousand Poles in Warsaw. This reception 
was more than an expression of affection for the United States. It was an open 
demonstration against tyranny. And that is why Lithuania is hermetically closed 
to any non-Communist visitor. The Communist regime in Lithuania is too well 
aware that Lithuanians are animated by the same feelings as the Poles: Ivan go 
home! 

It is unthinkable that the U. S. Vice-President would ever forget the message 
that was conveyed to him by the people of Warsaw in the name of all captive 
peoples. This message and the attitude of these people are the most important political 
reality today. 
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TASKS OF BALTIC EXILES 


By Dr. ANTANAS MACEINA 


As the years of exile begin to appear interminable, the problem of survival 
poses more and more of a problem to each group of exiles. A philosophical 
definition of their place in life becomes necessary, for without such _self- 
knowledge they cannot survive. Each group needs an idea which would relate 
it to its conditions and elucidate the goals for which it could strive. 

Here we are presenting one of such attempts to give meaning to the 
years of exile for the Baltic peoples. To the extent thatit is directed to 
the Balts, it would appear to have little meaning for the alien reader, but 
this is not the case, for only by understanding their motivating ideas can 
the West understand the exiles and the cultures which they represent. 

The author is one of the foremost of Lithuanian living philosophers. Among 
his writings (to mention those published in exile) are Didysis Inkvizitorius (The 
Grand Inquisitor), Jobo Drama (The Drama of Job), Das Geheimnis der Bos 
heit, DidzZioji Padéjéja, (The Supreme Helper), Saulés Giesmé (The Song 
The Sun). He is closely in touch with continental philosophical trends and 
in these works develops the themes of a Christian existentialism. For a number 
of years he has been lecturing at the University of Freiburg, Germany. 

This article was originally presented as a lecture to the Baltic Society in 
Lueneburg, Germany, and appeared in the collection Die baltischen Voelker in 
ihrer europaeischen Verpflichtung, published in Hannover - Doehren, 1958. 

If the reader, particularly the American reader, keeps in mind the fact 
that these words were first spoken and printed in Germany, with a German and 
European audience in mind, he will be less surprised at certain turns of 
thought which might seem unfamiliar and strange to him. It should further be 
mentioned that, although the author addresses himself primarily to Baltic exiles 


in Europe, the scope of his conclusions is valid and meaningful to Baltic 
exiles all over the free world. 


It is difficult, and at the same time im- 
portant, to speak of the Baltic emigration’s 
European task — difficult because at this time 
we can envision the task only vaguely, impor- 
tant because the very significance and value of 
the emigration lies in its performance of this 
task. 

The culture of Western Europe, faced by the 
threat from the East, has faltered, even dis- 
integrated. It is now hastily seeking a life form 
that will be strong enough to give a creative 
answer to the Eastern challenge and thus avoid 
the danger of acquiring alien elements. At the 
moment, however, the new form appears to us 
only in its most general features; the concrete 
tasks to be performed still lie at the level of 
contemplation and therefore demand intensive 
study. For this reason the Baltic contribution 
to the answer cannot be formulated with all the 
clarity that might be desired. 

On the other hand, this contribution in- 
spires us as the very justification of our exist- 
ence. Many emigrations have dissipated pre- 
cisely because they turned away from the uni- 
versal problem of their age and concentrated on 
their own personal and national fate. This led 
Joseph de Maistre to deliver a harsh judgment 
on emigrants: “L’emigration ne peut rien et ne 
vaut rien” “The emigration can do nothing 
and means nothing.” De Maistre was referring 
to the French emigrants of the latter years of 
the 18th century, but his words have meaning 
for other emigrations that fail to seek deliv- 
erance in the fulfillment of a higher aim. And 
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therefore, even though our contribution to 
Europe can be envisioned only vaguely, we must 
study it and adapt it to our situation: At least 
we must become aware that we have a certain 
European duty. 


1. The Form of European Life 

An American who lands in Lisbon and 
wishes to travel to Moscow by way of Madrid, 
Basel and Prague must cross eight frontiers, 
must meet eight different nations with their 
languages and customs. He will need eight dif- 
ferent currencies, and will have to have his pass- 
port stamped at least sixteen times. He finds 
this annoying; after all, he can travel an equal 
distance from New York to San Francisco without 
any such inconveniences. To him the multi- 
formity he meets in Europe is mere backward- 
ness that must some day, at long last, be 
eliminated. American support of the idea of a 
European union may be explained by, among 
other things, the American impatience with this 
European diversity. For Europe is truly full of 
contrasts. To quote the Baltic German Count 
Hermann Keyserling, “Nowhere on earth, not 
even in India, is there a richer multiplicity than 
that of our little peninsula of the Asiatic con- 
tinent.” India, according to Keyserling, consists 
of “an accidental living next to each other,” 
while Europe presents “an essentially differenti- 
ated organic view. In their essence, European 
nations differ surprisingly from people to peo- 
ple.”! Each of the eight nations the American 
would encounter on his above-mentioned journey 
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has its own history and culture, its own way of 
thought and life. And this is true of the whole 
of Europe. “The Balkans are her (Europe’s) true 
prototype, "2 says Keyserling, not without humor 
but also rightly. 

Yet there is a unity in this European multi- 
formity. When this same Keyserling who so em- 
phasized European diversity embarked on his 
round-the-world voyage, he justified it by saying, 
“Europe can no longer entrance me... All Europe 
is essentially of the same spirit.”* A noteworthy 
observation! An American whose knowledge of 
Europe is superficial will be struck by the variety 
that at times he even finds confining. But to 
a European, who sees his continent from within, 
European unity is the main thing. And both 
are right. Europe, like the Balkans, is truly 
divided, but it is nevertheless sustained by an 
inner principle that transcends this division and 
furnishes a common element to all European 
manifestations. 


This opposition is the primary characteristic 
of the form of European life. Jose Ortega y 
Casset, father of the European idea, stresses that 
the history of European nations has always had 
a “dual life form.” Every European country has 
in the course of its history lived in two dimen- 
sions: the European community, a system of 
European customs: and the national community, 
which differentiated these common customs. 

A large Europe and a relatively small nation 
are the two social planes upon which European 
man has always lived. There have even been 
centuries in which the European community deter- 
mined cach nation’s particular way of life — for 
example the age of Charlemagne and the 18th 
century. When, in the course of its history, a 
European nation joined this community, it began 
to live not for itself alone, and it did not con- 
sider itself fully sovereign. A higher unity en- 
compassed the nations and influenced their ac- 
tions. This unity may have been represented by 
a pope or a king, but it was a reality. European 
nations have always been aware of the existence 
of a Europe, and they have expressed this 
awareness in forms suitable to the age. European 
unity has lived in the great ideas of Christiani- 
ty, knighthood, the Renaissance, humanism; in 
the ideals of liberty, progress, humanitarianism. 
If today we make a special attempt to cultivate 
this awareness and to express it in forms suit- 
able to our time, we are only continuing the 
work of past centuries. 

As we see, the principles of unity and 
diversity are the primary characteristics of Eu- 
ropean life. Nationalism and the European idea 
are the two forces that shaped the history and 
culture of the European continent in the past 
and that will shape it in the future. A future 
united Europe will continue to exist in these two 
dimensions, for its unity will not be found in 
the amalgamation of individuals ‘or national 
groups into a new nation, as was the case, for 
instance, with the United States, but in the 
coming together and the mutual understanding 
of conscious nations with extensive cultures and 
deep historical roots. Neither individuals nor 
uniform masses but nations are and will be the 


actual bearers of European unity. It is true, as 
Ortega y Gasset noted, thad “Nationality, which 
in the 19th century was a vitalizing and im- 
pelling influence, has today lost the force that 
could provide forms for the future.”* But this 
happened precisely because the planning of Eu- 
rope’s future was based on the idea of Europe 
as a supranational community. Because of this 
the nations felt free of responsibility, and ac- 
cording to Ortega y Gasset they wished “to rest, 
and to stay home for this purpose.” Nevertheless, 
they have not lost their national consciousness 
or their feeling of national responsibility for the 
whole. On the contrary, today’s European unity 
is born of a profound feeling of national res- 
ponsibility for the future. And therefore, in 
the face of a European community in the pro- 
cess of birth, we can and must speak of 
national tasks and of the contributions that the 
various nations can make. 


2. Cultural Confluence in Europe -_ 


If we are to understand the national tasks 
in the European cultural community, we must 
constantly keep in mind the structure and 
evolution of European culture. In broad outline, 
we usuflly distinguish three European cultuwal 
types: the Romanic, the Germanic and the Sla- 
vic. The interaction of the different cultural 
types constitutes the form of the historical de- 
velopment of European culture. But this is a 
process of competition, with each culture striving 
to dominate the European spirit, for European 
culture does not pass quietly from cycle to 
cycle. The meeting of the Greek and Roman 
cultures lasted for centuries; for centuries Eu- 
ropean life was marked by a tension between 
the French “esprit” and the German “geist.” 
Thus the national basis of European culture 
manifests itself not merely in the structure but 
also in the historical development. In this we 
find the vitality, the fruitfulnmess and_ the 
universal influence of the European continent. 

If evidences are not deceptive, the meeting 
of the Romantic and Germanic cultural types 
has been essentially completed. European culture 
has advanced far to the north. It now includes 
Russia, and with this inclusion has begun a new 
epoch in its history. The most vital centers are 
no longer located between 40° and 50° latitude, 
as they used to be; they are now to be found 
between 50°and 60%latitude. The front line of 
Europe’s culture now passes through Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Leningrad, Moscow, Ufa. The Mediterra- 
nean lands are now out of the spotlight of 
European culture. This does not mean that a 
cultural regression has occured but only that 
these Southern nations no longer dominate in 
the confluence of European cultural types. The 
confluence of Germanic and Slavic cultures is 
beginning, or more exactly has already begun 
— a confluence that will primarily involve Ger- 
many and Russia, but that will also have its 
effects on the whole of European life. Further- 
more, since the Russians reached the Elbe and 
partitioned Germany, Germany itself has become 
the arena of the conflict. This is a fact of 
great significance from the viewpoint of the 
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philosophy of culture. The future epoch of Eu- 
ropean culture will be determined in Germany 
and by the German nation. 

It is noteworthy that this situation has 
been correctly evaluated not only by the Ger- 
mans (J. G. Herder) but also by Russians. In 
1854, Alexander Herzen published an essay on 
The Old World and Russia in which he depicts 
the confluence as follows: “Russia can conquer 
Europe up to the Atlantic, but she herself can 
be conquered up to the Urals. In the first case, 
Europe would have to remain divided; in the 
second, she would have to form a close union... 
Czarism is moving forward, impelled by the 
drive for survival and an instinct like that of 
migratory birds, which leads them to the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas. Upon this road, it is 
impossible to avoid a conflict with Europe.” 

Herzen has more than a political conflict 
in mind; he is also thinking of the cultural 
meeting of Russia and Europe. Slavic nations 
are said to be extremely receptive to foreign 
cultural values; they are capable of easily 
making their own “the languages, customs, art 
and technology of other nations.”* But what 
appears to us most significant is that Herzen 
considers the German nation and German cul- 
ture to be the primary force behind this meet- 
ing, for it is no longer the West but the 
East that presents an open area to Germany. 
According to Herzen, “German science, which 
cannot cross the Rhine, easily reaches and even 
crosses the Volga.’"” As we can see, Herzen 
quite correctly perceived a hundred years ago 
that the new wave of European culture will not 
flow back to the West, nor will it stop at 
Russia's frontiers. According to Herzen, history 
is knocking at Russia’s door, and if Russia does 
not open the door, or if Europe remains re- 
actionary, then Russia and Europe will fall to- 
gether and “history will travel to America.” For 
“the future of Russia does not depend on her 
alone; it is bound up with the future of Eu- 
rope.” 

Herzen’s words have not lost their signifi- 
cance, in spite of the fact that today Russia 
has a form far different from its 19th-century 
one. The Russian drive westward today is im- 
pelled not only by the instincts of migratory 
birds but also by the Bolshevik ideology, which 
seeks to control the world completely and to 
change it, and thus sharpens the cultural strug- 
gle and transforms it into a fight for survivai. 
As a consequence Germany's role has become 
more difficult and at the same time more im- 
portant: Germany is meeting a new Russia 
whose culture is still Russian but no longer 
Christian. 


3. The Role of the Baltic Nations 


What role do the Baltic nations play in the 
confluence of European cultural types? Besides 
the large nations, which represent the dominant 
European cultural types, we find a group of 
smaller nations that live in areas between the 
larger ones and thus play the role of cultural 
intermediaries. These nations are for the most 
part insignificant in statistical terms, but their 
spiritual contributions are impressive: They func- 
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tion as bridges between two cultural worlds and 
facilitate the movements of European culture. 
When large and strongly developed cultural types 
collide directly, their collision is violent and 
tends to freeze into a long-lasting struggle. As 
a result their interaction is doomed to fruit- 
lessness. For large nations usually misunderstand 
one another; small nations are called on tc 
smoothe the conflict and foster mutual under- 
standing. In other words, small nations are natu- 
ral intermediaries. In the West they have been 
fulfilling this role for centuries. We need only 
recall the Swiss and the Dutch, who have 
played their role of intermediaries between the 
Romantic and Germanic cultures with great suc- 
cess. Should things be different in the East? 


Cultural mediation does not need to be 
explained in terms of a national messiahship, 
as the Slavophiles and Polish messianists do. 
While these elevate their nations to the role of 
saviors of other nations, cultural mediation shows 
itself as a historical and for the most part 
unconscious process in the existence of the 
mediating nation. A nation is naturally oriented 
in this direction by geographical conditions, his- 
torical inheritance and political situation. “Al- 
ready, by adopting, smoothing, reworking and 
passing on, a nation fulfills its function as 
mediator.”'' Thus J. Hucinga describes cultural 
mediation. Cultural mediation is more a nation’s 
very existence than a conscious, teleological ac- 
tion. 


In the European community, the Baltic 
nations must be classed among these mediators. 
They are situated on the great cultural road 
that follows the edge of Europe from the south- 
west to the north, and which the Germans as 
well as the Russians chose to reach each other: 
They meet in the Baltic area. Poland bars the 
path of German culture to the east. This Slavic 
nation is too large to act as a cultural media- 
tor. In addition, it is too strongly anti-Russian 
to be capable of evaluating Russian culture 
correctly, and German culture is also quite 
foreign to the Polish spirit. Poland tends to 
gravitate toward the sphere of Romanic cul- 
ture (as does Rumania); it has much in com- 
mon with the French in its ethnological struc- 
ture, and is therefore somewhat closed off from 
both its large neighbors. As we see, the natural 
line of communication between Russian and Ger- 
man culture passes not through Poland but 
through the Baltic lands. The Baltic nations 
possess all the requisites for fruitful mediation 
between the Germanic and Slavic cultural types: 
a strongly formative landscape, an openness to 
foreign cultural values, and their own lan- 
guages. 

We need not be supporters of Spengler’s 
theories about the organic character of cultures 
to perceive the importance of landscape in the 
growth and spread of culture. For culture it- 
self is spirit objectivized in nature. Lke man 
himself, the creator of culture, who has within 
him both spirit and nature, so man’s creations 
are determined by and feel the influence of 
these two primary forces of being. We would 
be straying into a one-sided spiritualism were we 
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to relate culture only to spiritual ideas and 
forget its profound relation to nature. And Bal- 
tic nature, which manifests itself in the land- 
scape, is of such strong formative power that 
it molds various human types — the Baltic peo- 
ple are far from homogeneous anthropologi- 
cally — into the Baltic type. “I know few 
countries that physically have such power to 
mold the spirit of man; as pure landscape, on- 
‘vy North America and the Balkans seem to me 
equally creative,” notes Keyserling.!- As in 
America the creative powers of nature can mold 
a certain type of man from the most diverse 
races, so the Baltic landscape gives a common 
characteristic to all the inhabitants of the Bal- 
tic area. “The German of the Reich who has 
grown up in the Baltic countries becomes a 
Balt; so does the Pole, the Swede, the Russian 
— yes, even the Jew.”!% The Balt, according 
to Keyserling, “is primarily Balt, whether there 
is more of the German in him or more of the 
Pole, whether he is more Swedish or Russian, 
whether he places the racial stress on the Ger- 
man element or the Esthonian and Latvian. 
Every genuinely indigenous inhabitant of the 
Baltic countries strikes the outsider primarily as 
a Balt... There are a great many actual and 
possible shadings, according to the proportion of 
the elements. But it is the Balt element as such 
that is, in spite of everything, the basic charac- 
teristic.”'* This cannot be _ satisfactorily ex- 
plaines by a common historical destiny, for to 
the Baltic nations it has not been a common 
experience. “Now, in the Baltic countries it is 
the physical countours of the land that do more 
than anything else to make Balts of all the 
inhabitants; they are of immense formative 
power.”15 

As for the openness of the Baltic spirit to 
foreign cultural values, little need be said; this 
receptiveness was almost the cause of the ex- 
tinction of the Baltic nations. There were pe- 
riods in their history when the ruling class in 
Estonia and Latvia was German, while in Lithu- 
ania it was Polish. In regard to Lithuania, the 
nobility was Polish not in the sense that they 
came from Poland but in the sense that they 
had adopted the Polish culture, even though the 
nobility had been native for centuries. Never- 
theless, the national rebirth of the Baltic na- 
tions was a sign that the Baltic spirit had not 
disappeared as a result of its receptiveness. When 
the time came it suddenly arose and brought 
into the open its own culture. If today we can 
speak of a European task for the Baltic emi- 
gration, it is only because Baltic man is not 
only open to the values of Germanic and Sla- 
vic cultures but is at the same time capable 
of retaining his identity. This is mandatory, for 
a cultural mediator can fulfill his function only 
when he is neither totally opposed to foreign 
culture nor completely receptive. 

The factor that preserves the Balts from 
total dissolution in a foreign culture is the fact 
that they have their own languages. A super- 
ficial glance might make it appear that a 
language difference would make cultural media- 
tion more dificult, and that those nations that 


lack a language of their own, such as _ the 
Swiss and the Austrians, should be in a better 
position than the Balts, who have three lan- 
guages ncene of which is comprehensible to its 
neighbors. Actually the reverse is true. In in- 
vestigating this problem, J. Hucinga compares 
the Swiss and the Dutch as cultural mediators. 
The Swiss languages are the same as those of 
their large neighbors, while the Dutch speak 
their own language, one that, even though it 
belongs to the Germanic family, a German or 
an Englishman can hardly understand. Hucinga 
analyzes this fact, and he concludes for the 
Dutch. “A Swiss must choose one of two sides,” 
he notes, “depending on whether his language 
is French or German.’!* His choice of one cul- 
ture or the other is predetermined. The Ger- 
man and French tongues prevent the Swiss from 
making a free choice between the Germanic and 
French cultures, from mediating between them, 
accepting them and reworking them according 
to his own spiritual character. The Dutch, on 
the other hand, are freer in this respect, for 
these cultures come to them not in their origi- 
nal language but already translated into the 
Dutch language. If the Dutchman is not heard 
in the world in his own language, his indepen- 
dence gives him priority in understanding, per- 
haps better than anyone else in Europe, the 
spirit of his three large neighbors. “Without a 
language of his own, the Dutchman would be 
less well suited for his role of mediator.’’!7 
Hucinga’s conclusions about Holland are correct, 
they can be applied without reservation to the 
Baltic nations as well. That is to say, the dif- 
ference in language Cocs not hinder the Balts 
from enacting their role as mediators but on 
the contrary is an asset that gives the Baltic 
spirit more freedom to mediate in a more cre- 
ative way. The Dutch are also more creative 
than the Swiss. 


4. The Role of Mediator in the Baltic 
Consciousness 


This brief analysis of the principal requi- 
sites for the role of cultural intermediary shows 
that the Baltic nations are naturally suited to 
the mediator’s role. Their geopolitical situation 
complements their natural and spiritual charac- 
teristics and impels the Baltic nations to ex: 
perience their cultures as bridges between the 
Germanic and Slavic worlds, But as _ cyltural 
mediators the Baltic nations go beyond uncon- 
scious experience. We find even in the thinking 
of the Balts an understanding and an analysis 
of this role. To the extent that the Baltic con- 
sciousness manifests itself in the philosophy of 
history and culture, it concentrates upon the 
tasks of mediation between East and West. 

Chronologically, the Lithuanian cultural phi- 
losopher Stasys Salkauskis was the first to devote 
himself to this question and to point toward 
this mediation as the national mission of the 
Lithuanian people, as the factor that would give 
meaning to their existence.'15 The whole of Lith- 
uanian history aas been determined by Lithu- 
ania’s relations with the Germanic and Slavic 
worlds: the sharpest struggle between the Eas- 
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tern and Western spirits was fought on Lithu- 
anian territory. But East and West, existing by 
themselves, are one-sided and incomplete, and 
hence are drawn to each other. The historical 
mission of Lithuania is to mediate between 
these two extremes of European life, to create 
an organic synthesis of these cultures in her 
own national culture and so become the area 
of spiritual exchange between East and West. 
According to Salkauskis, the Lithuanian national 
rebirth was a spontaneous reaction against Eas- 
tern domination, but this does not mean that 
the period of Lithuanian independence was 
formed completely under Western influence. “For 
it to live and mature, the Lithuanian nation, 
in its politics as in its culture, must maintain 
a balance between East and West.”'* This is 
the most important ideal of the Lithuanian 
nation. Salkauskis attempted in a number of 
studies to point out concrete ways and means 
for a profounder appreciation and the practical 
realization of this national ideal. 


It is quite noteworthy that the Baltic Ger- 
man Count Keyserling reached the same con- 
clusion as Salkauskis without any knowledge of 
his theory. In his work Das Spektrum Europas 
(1928) he compares the Baltic lands with Bel- 
gium?” and finds that the Baltic countries are 
of more significance to Europe than Belgium is. 
“The latter country is merely the mediator be- 
tween countries of closely related cultures; the 
Baltic states and the Baltic civilization are the 
inner 2nd outer mediator between two of the 
most gigantic cultural spheres, which differ 
from each other essentially. In this role of me- 
diator, then, I see the great historic task of the 
Baltic states.”2! It is in the Baltic lands that 
“there will have to arise .. a transitional struc- 
ture between Russia and Europe... And Europe 
needs a transitional structure of this kind.” It 
needs “a vital channel, belonging organically to 
both, and not merely a connective theory.’’2? 
This vital channel Keyserling envisions essentially 
in the Baltic lands, which, like Poland and Ru- 
mania, form cultural frontiers of Europe. “But 
in contradistinction to the Rumanian and the 
Pole, the Balt feels no essential hostility toward 
the Russian; he is both sundered from the East 
and open to it. In him the Russian lives as 
kinsman. And this means that despite his Oc- 
cidentalism, there lives in him far-flung nature 
of the Russian, the strong Russian tension, but 
in the form of a traditional culture.” For this 
reason the Balt is called on “to produce out 
of himself the ecumenic type, the ecumenic 
type of the East-West variety.”° 


We find similar ideas, though approached 
from a different viewpoint, in the Latvian cul- 
tural philosopher Paul Jureviés,24 who now lives 
in Australia. Unlike Salkauskis and Keyserling, 
Jureviés considers the problem of national cul- 
ture from the viewpoint of personal ethical 
values, and for this reason he speaks less of 
the Latvian nation as a community and more 
of the Latvian individual as a person, a person 
who must realize an ideal of an integral nation- 
ai Nevertheiess, Jureviés never forgets 
that Latvia belongs among the Eastern nations,?5 
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but on the other hand it relates its fate to 
Western Europe. Germany and Russia are. forces 
that determine Latvia’s fate. Jureviés clearly af- 
firms that the foundations of culture can be 
only national, and that there is no international 
culture. At the same time he emphasizes that 
beyond the national elements of culture are 
universal values admitted by all men.** These 
are limited by the main European cultural types, 
and without them one cannot form any ideal 
of national culture. On this basis, Russia and 
Germany are more than economic partners to 
Latvia: They essentially influence the ideal of 
Latvian culture, and the meeting of the Lat- 
vians with their large neighbors constitutes the 
great task of Latvian culture. Even though 
Jureviés does not specifically talk about cultural 
mediation, it is at the basis of the meeting be- 
tween the German and the Russian. 

As we see, Baltic philosophers, in considering 
the historical roles of their nations and cul- 
tures, point to this role as a conscious mediation 
between East and West (Salkauskis and Keyser- 
ling) or at least as a meeting between East and 
West in the process of making possible an 
ethical ideal of culture (Jureviés). In either 
case, the Baltic lands are understood as the 
area of East—West meeting. 


5. The Position of the Baltic Emigration 


Because of the Soviet occupation, the situ- 
ation of the Baltic lands has radically changed. 
The Baltic nations no longer live on the frontier 
between the German and Slavic cultures but in 
the midst of the Slavic world. Without doubt, 
the culture of the Baltic countries is still de- 
veloping, but instead of being urged forward and 
made fruitful by the cultures of both neighbors, 
it is involved in a hard struggle with one-sided 
Russian domination. And therefore the Baltic 
nations are incapable of mediation as long as 
the current political conditions remain in effect. 


But does this mean that the role of me- 
diator has been completely destroyed? Obviously, 
Europe has temporarily lost the Baltic area as 
an East—West meeting ground. But several thou- 
sand Balts are living in the free world who are 
called on and are even conscience-bound to 
take over and continue the European task of 
their nations. For the dual form of European 
life still points the way for the Baltic emigrants, 
and in their situation as emigrants they must 
exist in two dimensions — that of nationality 
and that of the European community. The 
national dimension makes it mandatory for the 
Balts to preserve and continue their national 
culture; the European dimension demands that 
they participate in the solution of contemporary 
problems, upon the answers to which even the 
fate of their nations depends. The European 
task of the Baltic emigration is, then, to enact 
the old cultural-intermediary role of the Balts 
in so far as circumstances permit. Like the free 
Baltic nations, which mediated between East and 
West, today’s Baltic emigrants must find a way 
to remain faithful to this European task. How 
is this possibie today? 


As has been said, the meeting with Slavic 
culture constitutes today the most common and 
important problem for the whole of Europe. 
But Slavic culture confronts the West today not 
in the form of “universal humanism,” in Dosto- 
yevsky’s phrase;27 it is already marked by Bol- 
shevism and constitutes a grave danger to Eu- 
ropean culture. In fact, today’s confrontation 
with Bolshevik culture. At present this meeting 
is only a modest one, but its extension is un- 
avoidable in the long run: The Iron Curtain 
will not always remain lowered in the cultural 
sphere, for in Russia a new type of man and 
a new culture have arisen that passionately 
seek contact with European man and culture 
and consider Europe to be the most immediate 
sphere of Bolshevik expansion. The Soviet raid 
on the West will in the near future be primarily 
concentrated on the cultural sphere. The current 
Soviet drive to establish contact with the West- 
ern cultural world, from sports to atomic phys- 
ics, has as its aim not the opening of fron- 
tiers for the penetration of Western culture into 
the Soviet Union but the finding of ways and 
means for Soviet culture to invade the European 
spirit. 

And here we find a concrete task for the 
Baltic emigration: to assist in preparing the 
Western world for the unavoidable meeting with 
Soviet culture. The Bolshevik cultural drive on 
the West must not find Europe unprepared. Wes- 
tern man must not accept Bolshevik culture 
willy-nilly, even if it should come in a period 
of coexistence. For if he did he would be con- 
quered by the Bolshevik culture, since it is a 
culture he hardly knows and one whose aims he 
hardly understands. Western man either faces it 
in a naively open manner, without attempting 
to establish the value of this culture or con- 
sciously understand its foundations, or he re- 
duces it to a trifle and concedes it no value or 
meaning. The position Western man assumes 
with regard to Communism possibly best de- 
monstrates his need for a mediator to show him 
the aims and meaning of Bolshevik culture. 
The Baltic emigration should strive to fulfill this 
purpose. 

It is true that the term “mediator” may 
appear alarming when used in this connection. 
But by mediation we do not mean to proffer; 
it often signifies a warning, or at least suggests 
the necessity for more profound thinking. In- 
trinsically, cultural mediation consists of the dis- 
closure of the essence and meaning ot the re- 
spective culture. Consequently it is not propagan- 
da either for or against that culture. It is a 
preparation: 1. a preparation of the recipient 
mind for a more profound view of cultural 
values; 2. an elucidation of the cultural value 
itself, by the disclosure of its inherent meaning. 
If Bolshevism constitutes a danger to European 
culture, then the Baltic emigration, as the cul- 
tural mediator, must reveal this danger and 
warn Europe. But this is impossible without a 
deeper analysis of Bolshevik culture. It is nec- 
essary to study Bolshevism as a cultural mani- 
festation in order that Western man may pass 
the confrontation successfully. The Baltic emi- 


gration would be making a fateful error if it 
merely abused Bolshevik culture rather than 
pointing out, concretely and with sufficient 
evidence, precisely where the evil and the dan- 
ger of this culture lie. Since the time of Peter 
the Great the Russians have had a broad cul- 
tural program whose aim may be stated as 
follows: Russia must become the capital of 
European culture.2* Bolshevism took it upon it- 
self to enact this program, not by continuing 
it in Peter the Great’s sense but by radically 
disrupting European cultural ties with the past. 
Bolshevik culture strives to establish itself in 
Europe not to complement Western culture but 
to replace it with totally new values. This is 
Bolshevism’s final aim in the cultural sphere. 
Europe expects the members of the Baltic emi- 
gration to contribute to the exposure of the 
program and aims of Bolshevik culture and in 
this way to fulfill the cultural mission of their 
lands. Even in the face of the present political 
situation, mediation will remain the _ eternal 
task of Baltic man, and especially of the Bal- 
tic emigration. 

It is not the purpose of this article to give 
a concrete blueprint of this task; that is a 
problem for such Baltic cultural institutions as 
the Institute of Baltic Research and the Baltic 
Society. Here we will only emphasize _ several 
points that may explain how the tasks of the 
Baltic emigration should be understood. 


1. Bolshevism threatens the West no less as 
a cultural phenomenon than as a political sys- 
tem. Western youth feels itself more and more 
alien to the old European culture and is growing 
into a new cultural type. To the seeking youth 
Bolshevik culture offers itself as one that de- 
mands “greater daring,” and in this manner 
prepares the way for the Bolshevik way of life. 


2. Bolshevism as a cultural phenomenon 
should not be treated as a mere trifle. Many 
Westerners (some Baltic emigrants among them) 
err in dismissing Soviet culture by merely 
pointing out its propaganda nature. To the 
newly matured Soviet generations Communism 
has become a sacred creed. This has completely 
changed the value of Soviet cultural achieve- 
ments; especially in the sphere of spiritual life, 
propaganda has become a faith to these gener- 
ations. 

3. Bolshevism as a cultural phenomenon is 
at the same time revolutionary. It likes to 
think of itself as the embodiment of a new 
period in the history of mankind and therefore 
pretends to be the only true culture of the 
future. Thus real and peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the West and the Bolshevik culture is 
impossible. 

4. Bolshevism as a cultural phenomenon is 
deeply Russian. Even though Russian emigrants 
have widely spread the legend that the Soviet 
Communist rulers are “ a sect of the inter- 
national revolutionary profession,’’2% the fol- 
lowing statement by N. Berdyaev remains true: 
“To the Russian people, Bolshevism is not an 
external but an interna! phenomencn” that 
“accords with the spiritual state of the Russian 
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nation;’** furthermore, it is “the third manifes- 
tation of Russia’s greatness and Russian impe- 
rialism.’"' We cannot negate the Slavic elements 


in Bolshevism. 

If the Baltic emigration would disclose this 
and many other aspects of Bolshevik culture, 
and thus enable Westerners to see inside it, its 
contribution ot the East-West meeting would be 
significant. For the gigantic cultural struggle is 
going on with great intensity. The Slavic inroads 
on the West are substantial: Today the Russians 
carouse not only in the port of Riga, as 
they did in the time of Peter the Great, but 
also at the graves of Goethe and Schiller. 
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General Education in Soviet Lithuania 


THOMAS REMEIKIS 


aie theory of Soviet pedagogy was outlined in a 
previous article.! It was shown that Soviet pedagogy 
is organized around at least five concepts — material- 
ism, the communistic ethic, proletarian international- 
ism, collectivism, and polytechnism — and is an instru- 
ment of the Communist Party for the achievement 
of its goals. Therefore pedagogy is based partly on 
the key concepts and partly on Communist Party 
directives, and the general nature of Soviet pedagogy 
at any moment of time depends upon the requirements 
of society as interpreted by the Pzcriy. It was noted, 
for example, that the pre ent relative emphasis on 
polytechnism was brought about basically by the 
economic needs of the Sovict Union. 

This article examines general education on the 
primary and secondary levels in Soviet Lithuania, now 
one of the republics of the Soviet Union.? The structure 
of the school system, the curriculum and content of 
education and the policies of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in regard to Lithuanian education 
will be discussed against the general backgrcund of 
Soviet pedagogy. A comparison with the Russ‘an 
Republic schools will be made wherever possible, and 
the similarities and differences between the Lithuanian 
and Russian schools will be indicated and at leas‘ 
partly explained. 


1. Cultural and Political Background of Lithuania 


A number of cultural and political aspects of Li: hu- 
ania should be described at the beginninz, since th y 
constitute at least part of the explanation of the s'm'- 
larities and the differences between the Russian and 
Lithuanian schools, as well as of the specific policies 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in respect 
to education in Soviet Lithuania. 

The Lithuanian people are nationally, historically 
and linguistically distinct from the Russian nation. 
The Lithuanians are ardently nationalistic, highly 
conscious of their glorious past and still aware of the 
conflicting relations they had with the Russian nation 
during the 19th century. Because of this historical ex- 
perience there is a deep resentment toward and suspi- 
cion of the Russian nation, and attempts to glorify 
the role of the Russian proletariat in the socialist 
revolution are not wholeheartedly supported. National 
consciousness cannot be suppressed in a generation or 
two (witness the example of Ukrainian nationalism). 
It is difficult to rewrite the national history convinc- 
ingly to show friendly relations with Russia; it is 
difficult to create a myth of the Russian proletariat 
as the leaders of the new order at the expense of a 
degraded national pride and national history. 

Lithuania was forcibly incorporated into the Soviet 
Union in 1940.3 Communism is a system alien to her, 
established by the actions of the C.P.S.U. with the 


help of the Red Army. Lithuanians firmly resisted the 
new order; consequently Russian officials had to take 
over the whole state machinery and armed forces had 
to be used to suppress the guerrilla warfare that 
virtually paralyzed the country for about five years 
(1945-1950).4 It was necessary to deport entire strata 
cf the population to Siberia. The Lithuanian naticn 
is inevitably aware of all this, and its antagonism 
toward the Russians must not be underestimatcd. 
Lithuania is the least communist of all the nations 
within the Soviet Union, and the Lithuanian Com- 
munist Party has one of the lowest rates of growth. 

Lithuania is predominantly a Catholic nation — 
more than 80% of the population is Catholic — with 
ancient religious traditions. Nat'onal customs, and 
social life in general, were and still are very subtley 
intertwined with religious beliefs and ritual. 

The immediate aims of the Communist Party in 
Lithuania my therefore be expressed as follows: 

1) The elimination of resistance to communism by 
the suppre-sing of nationalism and by destroying the 
most entagonistic classes —- the landowners, merch- 
ants, former government officials and intelligents:a — 
and the influence of the Catholic Church; 

2) Reorientation of the people in the direction 
of a favorable attitude toward Rus-ia; 

S) The integration of Lithuania politically, socially 
and economicilly into the Soviet Union. 

The schco! is one of the instruments for achieving 
these rims. Let us see. then, how they are being real- 
ized ty Lithuan‘a’s schools. 


2. General Education Schools in Soviet Lithuania 


Lithuania is one cf the few Soviet republics to 
have eleven-year schools. The Russian Republic his 
ten-year schools. The additional year of secondary 
education in Lithuania has been permitted so that 
several special subjects — Russian language and litcr- 
ature, Lithuanian history and geography — might be 
included in the curriculum. There are also certain dif- 
ferences between the Lithuanian and the Russian 
schools in emphasis upon various elements of indoctri- 
nation. In the Lithuanian schools there is a particu- 
larly strong emphasis upon the inculcation of prole- 
tarian internationalism, the communist ethic and a 
materialist world view. 

The eleven-year general education school of Soviet 
Lithuania follows the general pattern of the Russian 
school.7 There are four years of primary schooling, 
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beginning at the age of seven. Upon completion of 
the four primary years, the child continues in either 
a seven-year school or a complete secondary education 
school. The seven-year school, as the name indicates, 
is a primary school with three additional years of 
secondary education. Upon completing this school, the 
pupil may enter a technicum, or a special technical 
school, or he may continue his general secondary 
education for four more years. The complete secondary 
education takes seven years on top of the four primary 
years, and after he finishes it the student may, by 
passing a qualifying examination, go on to an educa- 
tional institution at the university level. 

Within the eleven-year secondary education plan 
there are two special types of school that must be 
at least superficially described. These are the tech- 
nicums and a new type of school called the internate, 
or boarding school 

The technicums prepare specialists of “middle” 
qualifications for various branches of commerce, agri- 
culture and industry. Youths between 14 and 30 years 
of age who have completed at least seven years of 
general education are eligible to attend them. 

The program of the technicums lasts four years. 
It includes general education subjects from the cur- 
riculum of the last four years of secondary school 
history, literature, physics, chemistry, mathematics), 
general technical instruction and specific technical 
subjects to prepare the student for a specialized oc- 
cupation. There are also two and a half months each 
year of practical work in the field of specialization. 
At the end of the four years there is an examination; 
once the student passes this examination, he works 
in his special field for two and a half months, writes 
a paper on his work, and receives a diploma aftcr 
succesfully defending his paper.* 

In 1957 there were 60 such special technical schools 
in Lithuania. These schools are under jurisdiction of 
various ministries. Technicums are of great signifi- 
cance not only for Lithuania's economy but also for 
the development of the new Sovict man. These schools 
appear to train skilled technicians for various fields 
ff industry and agriculture quite successfully. Skilled 
workers and technicians no doubt contribute to the 
level and efficiency of production, but—-what is more 
important it also appears that these schools develop 
technicians at the expense of general education. It 
is hardly possible to present a general education of 
secondary school quality and at the same time pre- 
pare an individual for a skilled occupation; there must 
be a sacrifice of the level and quality of general 
education in the technicums. Thus the tendency is to 
turn out thousands of “uneducated technicians.” 

The 20th Communist Party Congress called not 
only for further development of polytechnical educa- 
tion in the general education schools but also for a 
stronger emphasis on bringing up the communist man. 
The realization of these objectives necessitated the 
establishment of a new type of school called the 
internate. 

Organizationally, the internates are very similar to 
boarding schools. The child is practically isolated from 
his parents, with the exception of a few weeks of 
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vacation. He lives with other students in the school’s 
dormitory. It may be recalled that one of the metho- 
dological requirements of Soviet pedagogy is the eli- 
mination of all negative influences in the indoctrination 
of the child. The internate is an attempt to create an 
enviroment without negative influences. By isolating 
the child from the family, the internate in effect 
eliminates the negative ideological influence of the 
Lithuanian parents, who in the majority of cases were 
educated in a free society. 

The establishment of these special boarding schools 
is one manifestation of a widespread tendency on the 
part of Soviet schools to take over part of the socia- 
lization function of the family. 

The internate may be considered as “an organiza- 
tion of the appropriate environment” in the education 
of the individual, as a noted Soviet pedagogue put 
it. The method is that of work in a collective. As 
an official description of the school put it, “Special 
emphasis will be placed on labor education in the new 
internate schools. The common life of the internate 
students, their common interests, study and work will 
instill in them strong collective cooperation and com- 
radely habits.”!0 That an internate student will be 
educated in the Marxist way through a combination 
of “productive labor and instruction” is indicated by 
the fact that one of these schools in the city of 
Klaipéda (Memel) maintains a farm of 94 hectars 
(approximately 230 acres). Education in such an in- 
ternate lasts the year around, since the students have 
to work on the farm besides attending classes. 

The present network of internates in Lithuania is 
insignificant. In 1956 three such schools, with 700 
students, were in operation. However, plans to expand 
the system are under consideration.!! No doubt these 
new schools will assume more importance as time goes 
by, and will contribute to the development of the com- 
munist man. 

Such is the over-all structure of a secondary edu- 
eation schools in Soviet Lithuania. The picture that 
has been given is far from complete; it does not in- 
clude the various Communist Party schools, schools for 
illiterates and for adults, worker’s schools, corres- 
pondence courses and so on. 

If any claim the Soviet Union has made has a 
certain validity, it is in the field of education. The 
following table, illustrating the development of schools 
in Soviet Lithuania, tells an interesting story of mod- 
erate success. 

Table 1: Growth of the General Education Schools 
in Lithuania, 1939-1957 


No. of No. of No. of Total No. of 
Year Primary Seven-Year Secondary Gen. Educ. 

Schools Schools Schools Schools 
1939 2,713 27 69 2,809 
1945 2,713 157 75 2,626 
1954 2,674 702 191 3,567 
1956 2,415 970 380 3,765 
1957 2,480 935 415 3,820 


Source: A. Knyva and J. Ziugida, Svietimas Taryby Lie- 
tuvoje (Education in Soviet Lithuania) Vilnius, 1950, pp. 28, 
37. 38, 41; Tarybiné Mokykla (The Soviet School), 1956, Nr. 6, 
pp. 4-6; Tarybiné Mokykla, 1957, Nr. 8. 


Table 1 shows a slight decrease in the number of 
primary schools between 1939 and 1956. There are two 
things that may account for this. First, the primary 
school system was well developed in independent 
Lithuania, and primary education was already com- 
pulsory in 1939. Thus the establishment of new primary 
schools was unnecessary. Second, the decrease in the 
number of primary schools is primarily due to the 
fact that a great many primary schools were con- 
verted into seven-year schools, and therefore are no 
longer included in the primary category. 


The greatest and most significant increase is to be 
noted in the seven-year schools, which rose in number 
from 27 in 1939 to 970 in 1956. This phenomenal 
growth is not difficult to explain. In the first place, 
it is very easy to convert a primary school into a 
seven-year school by adding three grades and a few 
extra rooms or a two-shift system. This appears to 
have happened between 1951 and 1956. The govern- 
ment’s goal was to achieve universal compulsory ele- 
mentary education by 1950. Thus the primary schools 
were greatly expanded. Universal compulsory seven- 
year education was to be carried out by 1955, and this 
necessitated the rapid establishment of seven-year 
schools. Therefore about 200 primary schools were 
converted into seven-year institutions. 


The second reason for the rapid rise in the number 
of seven-year schools was the need for technicians 
and specialized workers. We have seen that a seven- 
year education is a requirement for entering a tech- 
nicum, which means that seven-year schools are a 
necessary base for the special technical schools. 


Table 1 indicates that the rise in the number of 
schools is leveling off. When the new reforms go into 
effect, the number of eight-year schools will increase 
sharply and the number of primary schools will de- 
cline, since many will be converted into the basic 
education schools (eight years rather than seven), 
while there should be no great change in the number 
of complete secondary education schools. It is doubt- 
ful that the over-all number of general education 
schools will increase significantly in the near future, 
for the enrollment data (see Table 2) indicates the 
existence of an almost stationary level. In the next 
five years activities will be directed at fully equipping 
the newly reorganized eight-year basic education poly- 
technical schools. Complete secondary education will 
be relegated to a part-time status. Thus the achieve- 


ment of extensive complete secondary education will 
be practically annulled. 

There is at least one significant tendency in the 
enrollment statistics of Lithuanian schools. 

Table 2 indicates a marked decrease of enrollment 
in the primary grades; this decrease is especially 
marked beginning in 1954 and continuing to 1957. 
If the prewar primary school enrollment is set at 
approximately 350,000,12 then in 1956-1957, twelve 
years after the establishment of a Communist regime 
in Lithuania, we find a decline of approximately 
120,000 youngsters. The total prewar enrollment figure 
was not reached again until 1950, when seven-year 
compulsory education was initiated. This expansion of 
education had the effect of adding to the total enroll- 
ment about 50,000 children who otherwise would not 
have attended school. What is the reason for this 
enrollment history? 

An extreme social disorganization existed in Lithu- 
ania between 1945 and 1950 because of the very wide- 
spread resistance of the population to the Communist 
regime. There was a very large loss of population 
and a decline in the number of births as a result of 
this social and political conflict. Lithuania lost popu- 
lation not only through extensive deportations to the 
Soviet Union but also through the large number of 
casualties in the guerrilla resistance. School statistics 
indicate that up to the present the Lithuanian nation 
has not wholly started on the road to recovery of its 
lost population.13 The slump in population growth, 
which is now beginning to make itself felt in con- 
nection with the labor force, may be given as one of 
the reasons for the recent school reform, whereby 
every youncster will become part of the labor force 
when he reaches 15. 

Along with the decreased enrollment in the prim- 
ary schools, there has been a marked, if gradunl, 
increase in the enrollment of the seven-year and com- 
plete secondary schools. The reason for this is obvious: 
There has been a marked expansion of the seven-year 
and complete secondary schools. 


The enrollment statistics for the general education 
schools of Soviet Lithuania warrant at least two con- 
clusions: 1) Under the Soviet regime, Lithuania has 
lost a great many people and has experienced a strik- 
ing decline in the number of births; 2) the only Soviet 
achievement of any significance will be found in the 
expansion of secondary and technical education. 


Table 2: All General Education Schools, Student Enrollment by Classes 


At the Beginning of School Year 


1940-41 1945-46 1950-51 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 

Total Enrollment 375,887 305,464 414,700 417,117 407,709 400,048 
Of the Total in 

I-IV Classes 297,620 235,708 286,754 229,770 223,825 222,185 

V-VII Classes 53,175 43,671 95,832 136,110 129,593 122,749 

VIII - XI Classes 25,092 26,085 32,114 51,237 54,291 55,114 


Source: Lietuvos TSR Statistikos Valdyba, Lietuvos TSR liaudies Okis, Statistikos duomeny rinkinys, Vilnius, 1957, p. 188 
(Lithuanian SSR Statistics Committee, People’s Economy of the Lithuanian SSR, A Collection of Statistical Data, Vilnius, 1957, 


p. 188). 
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3. Curriculum of the Lithuanian School 


Up to the time of the 19th Party Congress the 
Soviet schools had a highly academic curriculum. This 
is understandable, since the primary function of the 
general education school was to prepare students for 
university study. Therefore the study of the humanities 
and sciences and of mathematics predominated, while 
polytechnism was not emphasized. At the 19th Party 
was decided to initiate changes in the 
curriculum. The Party directives on the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan provided that “polytechnical instruction 
should be introduced in the secondary schools and the 
measures necessary for shifting to general polytech- 
nical education should be undertaken.""!4 This directive 
initiated changes in the school program in the direc- 
tion of polytechnism, changes that are still continu- 
ing. The 20th Party Congress was dissatisfied with 
the progress of polytechnization in the schools and 
found it necessary to adopt the following resolution 
settiny the even more extensive program 
changes and for the school reform undertaken by the 
Communist Party in 1958: 


Congress it 


basis for 


The most serious shortcoming in the work of the 
schools is a certain isolation of teaching from life, 
the inadequate preparation of school graduates for 
practical activity. In order to carry out the poly- 
technization of the schools rapidly, not only must 
new subjects be introduced that provide a basic 
knowledge of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion but students must be given practical work in 
enterprises, on collective and state farms, on ex- 
perimental plots and in school workshops. It is 
expedient to start setting up boarding schools in 
areas having conditions favorable to children's 
health.15 


The two decisions noted above fundamentally 
changed the nature of all the general education schools 
in the Soviet Union. The Lithuanian schools followed 
the pattern of the Russian schools in almost all details. 
As the Russian schools changed their program to em- 
brace polytechnism, so did the Lithuanian schools; 
as the time devoted to the humanities was shortened 
in the Russian schools in favor of sciences and poly- 
technical subjects, so was it in the Lithuanian schools 


Table 3: Primary, Seven-Year, and Secondary Lithuanian Language General Education Schools, Curriculum, 


1958 1959 
Hours per Week 3 
x x& x3 
Subjects ef af 
Iced 
> = > > = = = x x - & #20 mh 
wo = = > = * Sen 
“ 258 fee 
1. Lith. languageé&literature 15 13-10 10 7 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 745 73 : 
2. Russian language & liter. 0-3 1 ! 6-5 5 5 4 t 4 4 41 425 84.5 
3. Mathematics: 605 61 60 
Arithmetic 6 6 6 6 G 4-0 3 
Geometry 2 2 2 2-1 2 1-2 11 
Algebra 0-4 1 2-3 2-3 1 2 14 
Trigonometry 2 2- 3.5 
4. History 2 2 3 4-3 3 4-5 22 185 20 
5. U.S.S.R. Constitution 1 1 1 1 
6. Geography 2 2 2 2 2 3 13 13 14.5 
7. Biology 1-2 2 3 2 1-2 : - 11 11 12 
8. Physics 3 3 3 3 3 #15 14.5 165 
9. Astronomy - ~ — “ 1 1 1 
10. Chemistry 2 2 2 2 8 10.5 
11. Psychology — — 1 — 1 1 1 
12. Foreign Language 3 3 2 3 3 4 3 21 20.5 20 
3. Physical Culture 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2-3 3 3 3 25.5 23 20 
14. Drawing 1 1 1 1 1 1 -— - — ~— -— 6 6 6 
15. Drafting 1 1 1 1 1 5 5 
16. Singing 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 -- -- 9 8 6 
17. Manual Training 1 1 1 1 - - _ -- - ~- ~- 4 4 4 
18. Shop Work — — 2 2 2 — 6 6 6 
19. Special Technical Course — _- 2 1 2 2 7 8 6 
Total 24 24 25 27 32 32 34 34 34 32 33-34 331.5 327 293 
Source: 1. Tarybiné Mokykla (The Soviet School), 1958, Nr. 2. p. 47. Aidai (Echoes), 1958, Nr. 6, p. 256. 3. Alexander G. 
G. Korol, Soviet Education for Science and Technology, New York. 1957, pp. 55, 57, tables 9, 10. 
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A close cxamination of the Lithuan an and Russian 
school programs discloses an unus7! similarity between 
them, despite the fact that Lithuania is distinct from 
Russia culturally, politically and eco:cmically. 
Table 3 indicates that, in spite of the present em- 
phasis on polytechnization, cbout ha‘f the instruction 
time is still devoted to the humanities. The changes in 
the allotment of hours for each subject between the 
1957-1958 and the 1958-1959 school ycars do not follow 
clearly the expected pattern. There are no marked 
chanves in favor of polytechnical cducatoin. In fact, 
the humanities have gaincd a few hours. The only 
significant change is the increase in the time given 
to history. There are no significant differences between 
the Lithuanian and Russian school programs in tne 
distribution cf time among the various subjects. 


Table 4, however, reveals quite strikingly the ten- 
dencies brought about by the order for polytechniza- 
tion. The instruction time for the humanities decrease 
and that for sciences and polytechnical subjects in- 
creased in both the Russian and Lithuanian schools. 
The apparent difference in the pescentage of time al- 
located to the humanities in the Russian and Lithu- 
anian schools arises from the fact that in the Lithu- 
anian program the humanities category includes ad- 
ditional subjects — Lithuanian language and literature 
and Lithuanian history. If these subjects were elimin- 
ated from the Lithuanian program, the allotment of 
time in both school systems would be approximately 
the same. The extra hours for the humanities in the 
Lithuanian schools have great significance, for these 
hours are extensively used to inculcate proletarian 
internationalism, the communist ethic and a material- 
istic world view. 

Several new courses and activities were added to 
the program after the decision to polytechnize the 
schools. In the first place, grades 1 through 4 have 
manual training and grades 5 through 7 engage in 
practical work on the school’s experimental plot, while 
the other grades take a special theoretical and prac- 
tical course in industrial and agricultural production. 
Furthermore, since 1956 the upper grades have been 
assigned two weeks of compulsory practice in agri- 
culture or industry during the summer. The school 
year has been extended from 33 to 34 weeks to ac- 
comodate a number of trips to nearby production 
establishments and cultural sites. This is in line with 
the Party’s demand for closer ties between the schosls 
and the life of the community. All these activities, not 
immediately apparent in the formal curriculum, are a 
very important part of the Soviet school. The domi- 
nance of polytechnical instruction is strengthened by 
the fact that even such textbooks as native-language 
readers are written with polytechnical considerations 
in mind; for example, a fourth-grade reader may de- 
scribe the operation of a machine-tractor station or 
a collective farm. 

‘The following conclusions may be drawn concerning 
the curriculum of the Lithuanian general education 
schools: 

1. With few exceptions, the Lithuanian school pro- 
gram is practically a copy of the Russian school cur- 


riculum. This suggests that the republic Ministry of 
Education has very little discretion in setting up the 
echool system and its program. 

2. There is a marked Russian dominance as far as 
school textbooks are concerned. Except for subjects 
that have specific reference to Lithuania, the over- 
whelming majority of textbooks are translation; of 
Russian textbooks.!6 

3. Since 1953 the Lithuanian schools have been 
gradually shifting to a polytechnical program. The 
emphasis on the humanities is correspondingly de- 
creasing. If the polytechnical principle is not yet domi- 
inant in the contemporary schools, it can be safely 
assumed that once the school reforms are carried out 
it will be the most important principle in determining 
the program. 


Table 4: % of Instruction Time Devoted to Hu- 
manities* in Lithuanian and Russian General Education 
Schools, for Selected Years 


School Year Russian Schools Lithuanian Schools 


1952-1953 53.9 ee 

1954-1955 56.82 
1955-1956 48.1 55.03 
1957-1958 51.84 
1958-1959 +e 52.35 


Sources: 1. Russian school data taken from Alexander 
G. Korol, Soviet Education for Science and Technology, New 
York, 1957, p. 60, Table 13. 

2. and 3. Tarybiné Mokykla (The Soviet School), 1955, Nr. 12, 
pp. 42-44. 

4. Aidai (Echoes), 1958, Nr. 6, p. 256. 

5. Tarybiné Mokykla, 1958, Nr. 2, p. 47. 


Notes: # Humanities include: Lithuanian language and 
literature, Russian language and literature, history, USSR 
constitution, geography, psychology, foreign language, 


#*% Data not available. 


4. Areas of Indoctrination; Content Analysis 


The content of Soviet education is organized around 
the requirements of at least five key concepts: mate- 
rialism, the communist ethic, proletarian internation- 
alism, collectivism and polytechnism.17 Every text- 
book, from grammar to drawing manual, is written 
to express and to inculcate the particular ideology 
implied by these concepts. Let us, then, examine an- 
alytically the way school textbooks express these 
ideological principles. 

a) Development of a Materialist World View. This 
task is accomplished through school indoctrination, 
especially during instruction in history and the natural 
and physical sciences, and through attempts to isolate 
the young people from contact with the church. One 
of the most important methodological principles of 
communist pedagogy is that “teaching of every subject 
must be done in accordance with Party directives,” 
that “no subject of instruction may be detached from 
the policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government.”18 Therefore mathematics, physics, bio- 
logy, physiology, psychology, chemistry and all other 
subjects taught in the school must be presented in 
such a way as to inculcate a materialist world view 
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in the younger generation. In practice, every textbook 
devotes space, usually in the early chapters, to ex- 
plaining how the subject matter of the discipline in 
question is in accord with or proves the Marxist- 
Leninist view of man and society. In such explanations, 
the ideologies of communism — Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin and now probably Krushchev — are quoted as 
authorities on every conceivable subject. A psychology 
textbook for secondary schools illustrates this very 
well: 
The classical writers of Marxism-Leninism — Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin — point out that the source 
of sensation, images, ideas is the outside, material 
world, and man’s mind and consciousness are a re- 
flection of the environing world... Psychic pheno- 
mena are one of the characteristics of matter, 
having arisen in the process of natural development. 
Inorganic matter does not have this characteristic: 
it cannot feel and think; and within the limits of 
the organic world not every material is character- 
ized by psychic phenomena. Nature went through 
a long evolutionary process before it became feeling 
and thinking matter. The psychic phenomena of 
man are a property of especially intricately organ- 
ized matter —a property of the brain. A manifes- 
tation of this property is the reflection of the 
environing reality by the brain.19 


Other natural and physical sciences are employed in 
a similar way to prove the materialistic nature of the 
universe. 

In textbooks of history and literature materialism 
is advocated through attacks on religion and the 
church. In teaching about the ancient Egyptian re- 
ligion for example, it must be shown that “through 
the use of religion the Pharoahs and nobles attempted 
to keep the slaves and peasants obedient,” that “re- 
ligion was one of the instruments used by the priests 
and nobles to enslave the working people.”20 


The effective isolation of students from the church 
is equally or more important in inculcating a materi- 
alist world view. Religion is not taught in the schools. 
In order to ensure themselves a better life in society, 
a great many students in the upper grades join the 
Young Communist League, the members of which are 
not permitted to participate actively in religious life. 
Probably the only institution through which the young- 
ster gains any significant aquaintance with religion 
is the family rather than the church. 


b) Development of the Communist Ethic. If we 
define communist morality as an unconditional strug- 
gle for communism, then the history of the Communist 
Party, the Marxist interpretation of society and history 
(that the world is inevitably moving toward com- 
munism), and the leading figures of the communist 
movement will comprise the content of ethical educa- 
tion. The behavior of the heroes of communism is 
presented as the ideal to be imitated. The socialist 
system is glorified as man’s ultimate achievement and 
is contrasted with the “abhorrent” life in other soci- 
eties. A few examples of ethical indoctrination in 
Lithuanian schools may be cited. 
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The first-grade primer?! already presents the he- 
roes of the Soviet Union and communism (Stalin, 
Lenin, Michurin, Maryté Melnikaité22). Such heroes 
are presented as examples of moral behaviour. Then, 
too, various stories imply indirectly what is proper 
behaviour in a socialist society. 

The communist view of labor is presented through 
stories illustrating the work of collective farmers or 
factory workers. Labor is glorified, and its achieve- 
ments are vividly presented by contrasting the past 
with the present. Following is a story introducing the 
first-grade reader to the concept of a labor hero. It 
might be added that this story appears very early in 
the primer, when the child is able to read only sen- 
tences of a very few words. “Simon's uncle is pir- 
munas (first in his work). Now uncle is a hero. 
Uncle — labor hero. Uncle’s medal gleams. Uncle's 
name is Paul. Uncle’s last name is Podinas. Paul 
Podinas — labor hero.’’23 

The following story is given for the more advanced 
first-grader: 

For a long time the working people led a miserable 

life. Poor children could not attend school. They 

did not know how to read or write. They had to 

tend the cattle of the bourgeoisie. Many children 

worked in factories. 

Workers and peasants overthrew the hated govern- 

ment of the rich. 

Now all children attend school. Children are very 

thankful to the Communist Party. 

Now every fall we commemorate the anniversary 

of the Revolution. Long live the Great October 

Socialist Revolution.24 


A great deal is expressed in this brief story: the 
conflict of social classes, the exploiting nature of 
capitalism, the necessity of revolution, the role of the 
Communist Party as the leader of the revolution, and 
the good life after the revolution. The moral implica- 
tions of such stories are more than obvious. This line 
of indoctrination is continued throughout the primary 
school, the secondary school and the university, and 
outside the school in the youth organizations — the 
Pioneers and the Young Communist League. A signif- 
icant aspect of moral education in the Lithuanian 
schools is the fact that a great majority of the heroes 
and an overwhelming majority of the historical events 
and the stories in the literature courses that have 
moral significance are taken from the life of Russia 
or the Soviet Union in general, but little is taken 
from the experiences of the Lithuanian nation. 

c) Development of Proletarian internationalism. 
This task has a dual aspect: 1) it has to keep the 
idea of world communism alive; 2) it has to con- 
tribute to the consolidation of the communist bloc. 
The direct means of accomplishing this task is the 
teaching of Marxist history and literature. 

The first thing that the study of history must 
convey to the student is the idea that mankind is 
evolving toward communism. “The teaching of history 
in the secondary schools shows the student mankind’s 
development toward communism,’’25 one Lithuanian 
pedagogue categorically asserts. History textbooks 
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present a materialist theory of society, show that the 
history of all previous societies is a history of class 
struggles, and explain the inevitable dialectical pro- 
gress of mankind toward communism. 


Another function of history is the implantation of 
two myths in the minds of the younger generation; 
this is specifically the function of modern history. 
The first is the myth of the inevitable triumph of 
socialism and the neccessary and leading role of the 
Soviet Union in bringing about world communism. 
The second myth is the idea that the capitalist world 
is conspiring to prevent the victory of socialism and 
that it is therefore the gravest enemy of the ideals 
of communism and the existence of the Soviet Union. 
The myth of the Soviet Union contributes to Soviet 
patriotism, creates a feeling of superiority and of 
importance in the historical process, and promises the 
younger generation that the world and the future are 
theirs. The myth of the capitalist world justifies the 
maintenance of large armies and of the secret police, 
creates a realistic enemy that threatens the lives of 
individuals and of the whole nation, and rationalizes 
the Soviet Union’s low living standards.26 

A third function of history is the justification of 
the old Russian imperialism. To the occupied countries 
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the Russian nation is presented in the role of the 
liberator of mankind from the chains of capitalism, 
and as seeking the best interests of the “liberated” 
peoples. In the case of Lithuania, it is not easy to 
implant the idea of the “friendship” of the Russian 
people. The historical relations between Russia and 
Lithuania have been such as to make it very difficult 
to demonstrate the brotherhood of the two nations, 
Lithuania has been in conflict with Russia throughout 
her history, and endured an occupation of more than a 
hundred years. During this occupation the Lithuanians 
revolted several times (in 1831, 1863, 1905) against 
the Czarist yoke. In an effort to Russify the Lithu- 
anian nation, the occupiers forbade the printing of 
books in the Lithuanian language. To try to interpret 
these historical facts in a way favorable to Russia 
is almcst to attempt the impossible. Nevertheless, 
such attempts are made. The rewriting of Lithuanian 
history according to the principles of historical ma- 
terialism and the historical role of the Russian people 
turned out to be such a difficult task that no text- 
book of Lithuanian history was written until 1957.27 


The Lithuanian history text turned out in that year 
is now part of the curriculum of the Lithuanian 
schools.28 This textbook, written according to a Marx- 
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ist scheme, reinterprets Lithuanian history to show 
that very close and friendly ties have existed through 
the ages between the masses in Russia and Lithuania. 
It attempts to give the Russian nation credit for 
“Lberating” Lithuania from the capitalist yoke. 

The corollary of proletarian internationalism is the 
friendship of socialist nations and the myth of the 
historical role of the Russian proletariat in “liberat- 
ing” nations from capitalism. This finds its most ex- 
treme expression in the reinterpretation of Lithuanian 
history. The function of this is obvious —the justifi- 
cation of Russian domination of other nations. This 
is the most immediate and most important task in the 
indoctrination of Lithuanian youth and the Lithuanian 
nation in general. As late as 1958 the glorification 
of the Russian nation and the development of the 
myth of Russia's role in world communism as an 
antidote to nationalistic feelings showed itself to be 
one of the most important concerns. V. Niunka, Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party, made the following statement in 
December of that year: 

It is very important to explain to the youth the 
leading role of the revolutionary Russian pro!e- 
tariat in organizing for freedom the nations en- 
slaved by Czarism, and also in overcoming the 
economic backwardness inherited from Czarism... 
The teaching of the history of the nations of the 
Soviet Union must be noticeably improved, making 
more evident the historical ties of the Lithuanian 
nation with the Russian and other neighboring 
nations, and the economic and social basis of these 
ties. The history of Lithuania provides extensive 
data, deeply convincing, that the national interests 
of the Lithuanian nation are indissolubly linked 
with the Great October Socialist Revolution, with 
the Soviet Union, with the Russian nation.29% 


The history of Lithuania has been rewritten to fit 
these demands of the Communist Party. The glori- 
fication of the Russian proletariat is carried out large- 
ly at the expense of national pride and Lithuania's 
glorious heritage. In Russian schools this has the 
effect of developing patriotism and nationalism; in the 
Lithuanian schools it attempts to suppress national 
feelings and to justify Russian domination. 


Needless to say, history is not the only means by 
which the idea of proletarian internationalism and the 
friendship of socialist nations is being fostered. The 
whole of cultural and social life is permeated with 
demands for the particular presentation of relations 
among Soviet nations. For example, the Lithuanian 
opera “Sukiléliai’ (“The Rebels”), which deals with 
the Lithuanian and Polish rebellion of 1863 against 
Russian rule, was recently suppressed because its li- 
bretto was not too favorable toward the Russian 
nation.3° 


d) The Development of Collectivism. In this area, 
the attempt is to gain acceptance for socialist insti- 
tutions. The schools try to involve the students in the 
social and cultural life of the country, to get them 
to make an active part in socialistic institutions — the 
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collective farms, the machine-tractor stations, the 
youth organizations, etc. 


The schools set up so-called “little collective farms.” 
A collective farm will allocate a piece of land for the 
use of a school, which will set up a small collective 
farm on it. The students work the land on the pattern 
of the actual collective farms. On these small farms 
the schools imitate every aspect of collective fa>m 
production and administration. The educative signifi- 
eance of this is obvious. The student is involved in 
an institutional aspect of socialist society, he learns 
to work in a collective way, and through his institu- 
tional involvement he begins to be favorably oriented 
sychologically toward such socialistic institutions. 


Generally, collectivism is being realized more 
through activities than through classroom instruction. 
Nevertheless, textbooks always emphasize the role of 
collective effort in society, always glorify socialist 
institutions and favor the collective over the individual. 


e) Polytechnical Education. This aspect of the 
Lithuanian school was discussed above in connection 
with the tendencies in contemporary school programs. 

In line with the immediate policies of the Com- 
munist Party in Lithuania, there is a strong tendency 
in Lithuanian textbooks to emphasize the communist 
ethic and proletarian internationalism, and especially 
the corollary of the latter, the myth of the leading 
role of the Rusian proletariat in the communist move- 
ment. Consequently Lithuanian textbooks minimize 
what is specifically Lithuanian and emphasize what 
is specifically Russian. On the one hand, this method 
tends to suppress national feelings, on the other hand 
it tends to extoll the virtues of Russia. An examina- 
tion of a few textbooks will further underline this 
contention. 


The content of a fourth-grade reader3! is quite 
typical of what is found in most school textbooks 
used in Soviet Lithuania. First there is a motto from 
J. V. Stalin, followed by the anthems of the Soviet 
Union and the Lithuanian S.S.R. There are about 56 
stories of varying lengths, plus a number of poems 
and songs. About 50% of the stories are either by 
Russian authors or anonymous, and about 30% of the 
poems are also by Russian authors (perhaps because 
poetry is more difficult to translate than prose?). The 
reader contains one Lithuanian and two Russian folk 
tales, plus two folk tales of other nationalities. At 
least 30 of the stories are in some way ideological, 
illustrating right behaviour (the communist ethic) or 
presenting the inevitability of communism (proletarian 
internationalism). The other stories may be classified 
as illustrating polytechnism (“On the School’s Experi- 
mental Plot’), materialism (“The Fraud of the Jesu- 
its’) or collectivism (‘“‘Mine’ and ‘Ours’”). Not a 
single one of the stories deals with Lithuanian history 
or geography. All the ideological stories are taken 
from Russian Communist history. The Lithuanian 
authors represented in the reader are either the old 
realists (Zemaité, Biliinas, Donelaitis) or writers in 
the communist tradition (Cvirka, Neris). 

In a sixth-grade reader that is a combination liter- 


ature textbook and anthology,32 17 of the 28 writers 
represented are Lithuanians and 11 are Russiars. 

It has already been said that most of the text- 
books, except those in specifically Lithuanian subjects, 
are by Russian authors. This is extremely significant, 
since the student becomes more familiar with the 
Russian landscape and history than with the Lithu- 
anian. Thus an arithmetic book will present problems 
dealing with the distances between Ruszian cities 
rather than Lithuanian cities. When this kind of thing 
is true of the large majority of textbooks, the condi- 
tioning of the student in a particular way cannot 
be underestimated. 


5. Concluding Remarks 


This examination of the school system in Li‘hu- 
ania under the Communist regime has disclosed how 
the schools serve as an instrument for the achievement 
of communist aims in Lithuania. It has also shown 
that basically the Lithuanian school system follows 
the pattern of the Russian schools, but specifically 


differs as to the immediate aims of ideological indoc- 
trination. The subtle Russification of Lithuanian young 
people is very marked, and elaborate steps are taken 
to prevent the emergence of a strong nation2l identity 
and to suppress national aspirations. 


So far this article has said nothing about the 
success of the aims of the Lithuanian school. Any 
comprehensive discussion is forbidden by space con- 
siderations; nevertheless, it may be briefly noted that 
a number of factors operate in Lithuania to minimize 
the success of the indoctrination. Among these factors 
are the family, the Catholic Church, the communist 
system itself, the immediate past experiences of the 
Lithuanian nation and a strong sense of nationalism. 
It is difficult to determine to what extent these 
counterinfluences modify the communist system of 
indoctrination. It would seem to be a logical assump- 
tion, however, that the effectiveness of these counter- 
influences will decline with the passing of time. And 
if this does occur, the world might see the passing 
of another nation! 
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When Milosz died twenty years ago he was virtu- 
ally unknown except to a small group of close friends, 
who acclaimed him a great poet. Today the strange 
and sad voice of this mystical poet is familiar to 
wide literary circles in France, as well as in other 
countries. Translations of his work have appeared in 
Spanish, German, English and other languages. 

Milosz was a descendant of an ancient family of 
Ltihuanian nobility, and he was proud of his ancestry 
(one of his forebears had fought against Russian op- 
pression in 1831). He was born in 1877 on the beauti- 
ful old estate of Czereia, in a region that had once 
belonged to historic Lithuania, and about his child- 
hood home he wrote some of the most nostalgic poems 
in contemporary literature. He wrote them in French, 
for the “hospitable land of France” had become his 
adopted homeland. Milosz had thoroughly assimilated 
his cultural environment, and his refined lyrical talent 
found adequate expression in the rich and subtle tona- 
lities of French. Thus he belongs to French, rather 
than Lithuanian, literature, although he is known to 
the French as “le grand Lituanien”, a name applied 
to him by Edmund Jaloux, of the French Academy. 
“I am a Lithuanian poet writing in French” Milosz 
said of himself. 

In his work the “veiled, murmuring Lithuanian 
landscape,” with its summer fragrance of honey, moss- 
carpeted old forests and soaking flax, emerges as the 
dreamland of his early childhood and the site of the 
romantic past of his ancestors. 


According to those who knew Milosz, he had a 
complex of personality. However, he was fond of fun- 
damental and simple things; he sought for fundamental 
and simple truths. He was versed in several languages, 
but he loved only a few great books — Faust, the 
Bible and several others. The themes of his poetry are 
those of all poets: childhood, solitude, longing, love, 
death, God; but the sinuous, tormented, hypersensitive 
way in which he expresses and develops these themes 
is unmistakably hi own and reveals his _ restless 
temperament. 

His life was, as many of his admirers have said, 
a “spiritual adventure.” Milosz was driven by two 
opposing forces, on the one hand a restlessness of 
mind and heart and on the other a strong desire for 
tranquility, which he strove to achieve all his life but 
gained only at the very end. The result was a long 
journey in search of the essential answers. “The life 
and work of Milosz are incomprehensible,” wrote Ed- 
mund Jaloux, “if one is not convinced beforehand of 
the truth that the finite does not exist in itself but 
makes sense only because it constitutes the frontier 
of the infinite.” His writing is like a symbolic diary 
of this spiritual journey, and in the imagination of 
many of his friends the lonely voyager became greater 
than life-sized. Some of them called him a prophet 
and a saint. 

Like Proust and Joyce, Rilke and Dylan Thomas, 
Milosz was obsessed by memories of early childhood. 
A pathetic longing for childhood became the leading 
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theme of his poetry. But this did not give his poetry 
a monotonous tone; on the contrary, the theme is 
developed in magnificent variations throughout his 
work and blends ingeniously with many other motifs. 


On the beautiful estate of Czereia, surrounded by 
parks and vast fields and almost isolated from the 
rest of the world, Milosz did pass an extraordinary 
childhood, a rather lonely and cold one. He spent his 
time reading and dreaming under huge old trees. His 
favorite book was Don Quixote (“the book that makes 
you laugh and cry at the same time,” he said later in 
Miguel Manara). In the quiet evenings he also listened 
to the long, melancholy echoes of the peasant’ songs, 
memorized fables, tales and legends of the land and 
fell in love with folklore. 

When Milosz was 11 years old the family moved 
to Paris. He went to a French lyceum; later, fascinated 
by ancient civilizations, he studied ancient languages, 
archeology and art history at L’Ecole du Louvre and 
L’Ecole des Langues Orientales. In school his favorite 
poet was Lamartine, then Edgar Allan Poe and Bau- 
delaire, the idols of the symbolist poets, and Byron. 
All of them had a strong influence on his first book 
of poetry, Le Poeme des Decadences (1899). 

As the title only too clearly suggests, the book is 
filled with the decadent atmosphere of the period. Its 
harsh pessimism is expressed, in the symbolist manner, 
in sad, dreamy, musical verse. Other poets had voiced 
the same lassitude and had evoked similar melancholy 
landscapes: “the slow, slow motion of gray windmill 
sails in the evening air’’ (Verhaeren), “the swallows, 
tired from having crossed and recrossed the sea” 
(Régnier). The year was 1899, the last year of the 
century, and the world, of course, was very old and 
tired. 

But for Milosz this pessimism was not merely a 
“fin de siécle’ attitude. Melancholy had been part of 
his nature since childhood. This note of sadness and 
distress is the very pulse of his poetry. It is his own 
special kind of melancholy, “discrete, veiled, suffused 
with dim half-light,” as Francis de Miomandre, his 
first and most understanding critic and friend, said. 
“Since the first poems, his voice does not resemble 
any other”, said C. Mauriac later in “Le Figaro”. 

In this first collection of peoms we already find 
an original, imaginative talent, a new and authentic 
musical accent and a sincerity of feeling which come 
to full expression in his later lyrical poetry. The 
rhythmic incantations of his “songs” later develop 
into the free, rich melodies of his “symphonic’”’ poems. 


After the publication of his first book, Milosz par- 
ticipated in the activities of small literary circles of 
the day and plunged into a life of Bohemianism and 
adventure, soon to discover the emptiness of it all. 
This tragic senselessness of life is reflected in his next 
book of verse, Les Sept Solitudes (1906). Several 
themes that appear in these poems run deep through 
his later work, especially the nostalgia for the far 
away and long ago and the distressing image of Time, 
the pitiless destroyer. 

We also find here a strong romantic and Byronic 
element, a passion for the excessive and the impossible. 


Mrs. ALINA STAKNYS, an editor of LITUANUS, 
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Tuebingen—Germany and completed her studies at 
Columbia University—New York, receiving her M. A. 
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The unfinished “Scénes de Don Juan” evoke the insa- 
tiable longing in the human heart, which meets with 
frustration in the world of reality. It is the Don Juan 
theme in the later Miguel Manara sense — a Don Juan 
seeking infinite love, embittered by sensual experience. 
At this period of his life, Milosz was himself this sad, 
ironic Don Juan, toying with the idea of death. An 
acute consciousness of life drove him to despair; it 
also compelled him to grope for ultimate truths. Thus 
Milosz goes the lonely road of those who are not 
satisfied with readymade answers and consolations 
but prefer to suffer and to seek. 

4.fter a few brief stays at his native Czereia (he 
was to lose it forever after the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917), Milosz spent the next five years of his life 
traveling and reading. Fascinated by Goethe, he trans- 
lated the first part of Faust. He made translations 
of Schiller, Byron, Coleridge, and Swinburne, which 
he published in 1912 under the title Chefs d’oevres 
lyriques du Nord. He also studied the German meta- 
phy~icians, mystic and hermetic writers, the Bible and 
Plato. In 1910 he brought back to Paris the manu- 
script of a novel L’Amoureuse Initiation. It contained 
a new spiritual outlcok on life. 

A tide of mystic idealism had begun to surge in 
France some time before this. Bergson had established 
the validity of intuitive powers and thus provided 
justification for those who wished to go in search of 
the unknown along the path of irrational mysticism. 
Many intellectuals of the time were attentive to these 
new spiritual tendencies. Milosz, too, was sensitive to 
them. Mystic and occult ideas appealed to his im- 
aginative mind. He discovered that “‘time is not the 
only reality’ and arrived at a mystic concept of love, 
which remained at the center of his philosophy. 

L’Amoureuse Initiation is a strange, even a bizarre 
book. There are pages of sheer poetry, and also pages 
of soaring romanticism and sentimentality. Although 
it is a poetic narrative, it does not depart from the 
tradition of naturalistic novels. Yet it has power and 
originality. The love story, which involves a nobleman 
and a courtesan in old Venice, contains an iealistic 
philosophy. Human love initiates Pinamonte, the hero 
of the novel, into deeper mystic knowledge and divine 
love. The beauty and richness of the universe are 
revealed and a mystic intimacy is established with 
nature. In pantheistic ecstasy, Pinamonte glorifies the 
spiritual principle of the universe — love. 

The next collection of poems, Les Elements (1911), 
celebrates primitive joyful existence: “to live with the 
plant, the beast and the child.” It is written in re- 
strained classical verse, the traditional alexandrine. 
In a peaceful merging with nature, all human suffer- 
ing seems to be forgotten. 

But we will find that most philosophically minded 
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poets of Western literature were inclined to mystic 
pantheism, perhaps because their poetic sensibility is 
itself a bridge between the world of nature and the 
world of the spirit. Denis Saurat shows in his interest- 
ing study La literature et la tradition occulte that 
from Milton to Victor Hugo, all poet-philosophers had 
the same fundamental ideas about the universe. 

This was the first step Milosz took toward mysti- 
cism. He did not stop at this pantheistic view of the 
universe, however, but developed in another direction. 
Human suffering cannot be done away with: It must 
be accepted and dignified. Thus Milocz was drawn to 
Christian mysticism. 

The following period of the poct's life is rich in 
inner ferment. Between 1911 and 1915 he published 
his finest work: the two poetic plays (he called them 
mystery plays) Miguel Manora and Mephiboseth, and 
a verse collection, Poemes (1915). 

The story of ftiguel Manara is that of a real-life 
Don Juan Miguel Manara Vincentelo de Leca, who 
lived in Seville some time after the death of Tirso 
de Molina, author of the Don Juan legend, and whose 
story Milocz discovered in “Le Temps”. This historical 
character, like the legendary Don Juan, spent his 
youth in dissipation and crime, but he later repented, 
married a decent young girl and after her death 
entered a monastery, where he lived and died like a 
saint. The romanticists, in an attempt to rehabilitate 
the legendary Don Juan, fused these two characters 
into one, Don Juan Manara, in several.of their works. 
Milosz leaves out all the legendary elements and 
presents an almost completely authentic story. 

We have already met in other books by Milosz this 
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restless, Byronic type of Don Juan, thirsting for in- 
finite love. Miguel Manara is of the same stock, but 
there is a definite turning point in his life: He makes 
a new start. Initiated, like Pinamonte, into divine love 
(not by a courtesan, however, but by a very pure girl 
indeed, the wise and innocent Girolama), he aspires 
to mystic unity with God, and his character undergoes 
a change. Casting aside his pride, he accepts humility, 
meekness. He learns love through patience, self-denial 
and charity. Exuberance of feeling gives way to 
Christian simplicity. He befriends the poor, the simple 
and the suffering. Milosz reveals in this book the 
dignity and meaning of human suffering. The spiritual 
force of love is now a personal God. 

The play is in lyric vein, with a subtly idealized 
atmosphere. The subject is not dramatic — there are 
no events, no action. But it reflects the fundamental 
drama of human life. The influence of Faust is ap- 
parent. Spirits of Earth and Heaven fight for Miguel's 
soul: hopelessness and death versus hope and love, 
and the latter win. 

Mephiboseth was inspired by the other great book 
in Milosz’ life, the Bible, which he read in Aramaic 
and Hebrew texts. It is the story of King David's 
criminal love for Bathsheba and his subsequent punish- 
ment by God. But the real hero of the book is a 
visionary Mephiboseth. The style and atmosphere of 
the play are archaic and Biblical. Milosz seems to 
have captured the spirit of Biblical poetry. 

In this respect, Milosz has often been compared to 
Paul Claudel, who was also inspired by Biblical poetry 
and who brought poetic drama to a certain height. 
But the poetic temperaments of the two men are quite 
different. Claudel’s style is violent, precise, concrete, 
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while that of Milosz is subtle, musical and suggestive. 
Claudel had invented the “verset,” a sentence of poetic 
prose that resembles a line of free verse. The line 
used by Milosz was somewhat similar yet had a com- 
pletely different form — it was fluid melody, and had 
no defined contour at all. 

This brings us to the masterpieces of lyrical ex- 
pression contained in Milosz’ collection Poémes, pub- 
lished in 1915. The nostalgic youth of the early poems 
had become a mystic lover, a saint and a visionary. 
Now the themes of his early poetry, which were never 
really completely absent from his other books, appear 
in a new light. Like Manara and David, the poet 
accepts suffering and solitude. He once more recalls 
his childhood in visions, which are vivid and tangible 
and yet enveloped in a twilight of dream. These visions 
transcend the world of reality, and the nostalgic past 
scems to exist in a supernatural world of mysterious 
beauty. 

Milosz, still in the symbolist manner, makes con- 
stant use of metaphors. He personifies objects that 
have a part in his life — the “proud weeping willow 
with orphan’s hair,” the “wise fountain with calm 
beautiful gaze’’; they have their own individual souls. 
All the images are nourished by rich emotion, inspired 
by remembrance and by a deep intimacy with beings 
and things. 

This other suffers too, wounded like the king 

Of the world, in the side; and from the wound 

in the tree 

There flows the purest sap to quench the thirst 

of the heart. 

And there’s the erystal bird who calls “mli” 

from his sweet throat 

In the old somnambulist jasmine of childhood. 

I will go in there gently rousing the rainbow 

And I will go straight to the tree where the 

eternal spouse 

Waits in the mists of my homeland... 

Francis de Miomandre has said that Milosz never 
wrote except from irresistible necessity. This would 
apply especially to the “symphonic poems,” in which 
Milosz reached a truly spontaneous expression. The 
supple, free musical lines are governed by poetic 
emotion and resound with a mysterious inner melody. 

During the second decade of the century poetry 
had developed toward greater and greater freedom 
of expression. Milosz had already made use of free 
verse and free rhythm in his early poems. He was 
never involved in any literary movements, but the 
new surge of freedom, which later developed into sur- 
re‘lism, advocating a subconscious and spontaneous 
symbolism, greatly benefited his impulsive talent. 

The years that followed the publication of this book 
were those of World War I. Milosz was deeply de- 
pressed by the horrors of war and also by the brutal 
occupations of his native Lithuania, the hardships and 
suffering inflicted on its people. While working for 
the Bureau of Diplomatic Studies at the Maison de 
la Presse in Paris, he became intensely interested in 
the independence movement of the Baltic countries. 


Although Milosz was not a man of politics, he con- 
tributed to the success of this movement with eloquent 
speeches and articles. 

He issued two magazines, “L’Affranchi”’ and later 
“La Revue Baltique,” and in their columns he vigour- 
ously defended the cause of his native country. He 
was also the first to promote the idea of an alliance 
of the free Baltic states (L’Alliance des Etats Bal- 
tiques). In articles contributed to other publications, 
and in occasional speeches, Milosz discussed “Actual 
Lithuanian-Polish Relations,” “Vilna and European 
Civilization” and other topics of international signi- 
ficance. 

In 1919 Milosz became secretary to the Lithuanian 
delegation at the Peace Conference, and from the time 
of the French recognition of the new Lithuanian state 
until 1926 he acted as Lithuanian Chargé d’Affaires 
in Paris. This was the most difficult period in the life 
of the new republic. Milosz, having spent some time 
in Lithuania, was touched by the enthusiasm of Lithu- 
anian patriots and the stubbornness with which they 
met all hardships: 

During the few days that I spent there, in my 
Baltic homeland, I was able to perceive the inmost 
soul of my people. Oh, God, how big and strong we 
must be not to get discouraged by the immensity of the 
task our resurrection imposes upon us! For whichever 
way we look, everywhere there are but the ruins and 
stigmas of six centuries of foreign domination. 

Milosz was also sensitive to the authentic and pri- 
mitive beauty of Lithuanian folklore. He made some 
beautiful translations, or rather transcriptions, of the 
Lithuanian songs called ‘“‘dainos,” which were admired 
by French critics. They were published in “Revue de 
France”, September, 1928. The years 1930 and 1933 
caw the publication of Tales and Fables of Old Lithu- 
ania and Lithuanian Mother Goose Tales in French, 
the latter illustrated by the famous Lithuanian artist 
A. Galdikas. 

In 1932 Milosz, who was fascinated by the ancient 
past and by anthropological and linguistic research, 
published an article on “The Iberian Origins of the 
Jewish People,’ and in 1937 a study on “The Origins 
ef the Lithuanian Nation.” 

At the same time Milosz was becoming more and 
more absorbed in esoteric reading and meditation, 
searching for deeper intuitive knowledge of the des- 
tinies of man and of the universe. His writing between 
1917 and 1927 is an exposition of his mystic visions. 
Some of its intensely beautiful esoteric poetry, rich 
in cosmic images and striking ideas. 

L’Epitre a Storge appeared in 1917, Ars Magna in 
1924 and Les Arcanes in 1926. In the first book he 
arrived through methaphysical meditation on the eso- 
teric meaning of Universal Movement at the general 
conclusions inherent in Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
In a mystic ecstasy, Milosz perceived the absolute in- 
divisibility and identity of space-matter-time. Every- 
thing happens at the same unique instant, matter and 
space are one — the magic substance of the world 
created by Movement. With a Kantian effort of the 
mind (perhaps even inspired by Kant’s four anti- 
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nomies), Milosz forces the frontier of human under- 
standing and asks the essential question: “But where 
is space?"’ We can locate objects by establishing their 
line of movement in relation to the movement of other 
obects, but how do we locate total space? 

The strange poem Les Arcanes gives a poetic 
answer to this problem. It is an abstract drama, acted 
out by mysterious powers. Like Dante, and like Goethe 
in Part II of Faust, Milosz develops the action of 
this drama in superior spheres of being. The poetic 
vision shimmers with magnificent exaltation. It is the 
drama of Adam's fall. Adam knew that the total 
universe is located not in the emptiness of infinite 
space but in divine Nothingness. God breathed into 
Nothingness the mirage of the beauty of the world 
(His feminine manifestation). So Eve detached herself 
from Adam. But one day she suggested to him the 
illusion of infinite space. In adhering to this illusion, 
Adam denied divine Nothingness and succumbed to 
universal relativity. The original unity of his world- 
view was broken. Man's mind, forgetting man’s 
spiritual origin, now registers only exterior relative 
movements. 

Not only in this work but throughout his meta- 
physical poetry, Milosz uses biblical myths and various 
ideas of ancient and modern occultism. The notion of 
Universal Movement had been popular in occult theo- 
ries since the beginning of the 19th century (Balzac 
spoke of it in his Louis Lambert). The concept of 
Divine Nothingness was known to all mystic tradi- 
tions, including Chinese theosophy, the Jewish cabala 
and others (see Paul Vuilliaud, La Kabbale Juive). 
The concept of the world as Feminine Manifestation- 
Spouse is also an occult idea. Milosz, like Victor Hugo 
before him, speaks of the world of the other Sun, the 
other Prince. It is the occult vision of the universe 
as a radiation of two suns, the bright one and the 
dark one that explains evil (the absence of light). 

Milosz had been interested in the occult tradition, 
the cabala, Swedenborg and the Christian mystics 
since the period of L’Amoreuse Initiation. He now 
finds in them a rich source of methaphysical imagery 
and poetic inspiration. But poetic images gradually 
give way to abstract methaphysical vision; beauty of 
expression often seems to be only accidental: Truth 
is what counts. Concern with form disappears. Thus 
he gradually leaves the domain of poetry and litera- 
ture altogether to become an initiate, a mystic and a 
visionary. Poems in the collection Confession de Le- 
muel of 1922 are still rich in images of rare beauty. 
The mystic desire for reintegration with the divine 
Absolute is expressed in serene poetic style. But later 
artistic expression seems to become unnecessary; the 
poems become prayers. After his “conversion” to 
Catholicism, Milosz renounced poetry and stopped 
writing altogether, except for interpretation of biblical 
texts. 

Thus the last phase of Milosz’ “spiritual adventure” 
is silence. Not an empty silence, but a silence of 
certitude and inner peace. He accepted Catholicism 
because the teachings of the Church seemed to con- 
firm the truths he had pursued and discovered through 
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other channels. Some of his critics have interpreted 
his “conversion” as an indication that he was too 
weary to search any further. 
Milosz believed that he had been initiated into 
deeper-than-human knowledge: 
That which has lived in you obscure for so long 
a time 
Calls you now from the garden on the mountain! 
From the kingdom 


Of the other sun!... 


He believed in his mystic visions and prophetic 
power. And indeed he does seem to have been endowed 
with unusual intuitive vision. In his exegesis of the 
Apocalypse of St. John, Apocalypse de St. Jean de- 
chiffrée, published in 1933, he seems to have foreseen 
the coming catastrophe of World War II, which he 
did not live long enough to witness. 

This part of his life and his work is dark and 
disturbing to some of the poet’s admirers, especially 
the fact that toward the end of his life (he died 
March 2, 1939) he denied his poetic achievements. 
But as Francis de Miomandre has said: 

There is no essential contradiction between these 
two activities. They are really only one. If the initiate 
had this authority and this serene certitude, it was so 
because he was a poet; if, since youth, the poet had 
this vertiginous, bewildering talent, that was because 
he was marked for a destiny which somehow trans- 
cended that of a writer. 

Since his death the poet’s reputation has been 
steadily rising, especially in literary and academic 
circles and among the intellectual elite. To the general 
reading public, Milosz is still one of the “minor” 
French poets, but to some of his amirers he is one of 
the greatest poets of the first part of the century. 
His true artistic position lies somewhere in between. 


Notes: 

1. An edition of his Complete Works appeared about 15 
years ago in Switzerland (W. Egloff. Fribourg). A new 
edition is now being prepared by Librairie Les Lettres. 
16. Rue de Bellechasse, Paris (VIIe). Several volumes have 
already been published. In English we have so far only the 
valuable translations by Kenneth Rexroth in Fourteen Poems 
by O. V. de L. Milosz, (The Peregrine Press, San Francisco, 
1952) and the beautiful translation of Miguel Manara by 
Prof. E. Justin O'Brien ‘‘Poet Lore’. Boston, 1919. Vol 
XXX. No. 8). A recent translation of two poems was pub- 
lished by S. M. Guise in “Lithuanian Days’’. March, 1959 
In Lithuanian, the best translations are those by Lithuanian 
writer A. Vaiciulaitis, who lived in France for many years 

2. Numerous articles praising his work were published 
in various literary quarterlies in France and abroad, some 
of them by famous French writers. A special publication 
dedicated to Milosz, Hommage a Milosz (Poesie 42) appeared 
in Paris in 1942, three years after his death. Last March. 
another special publication, Milosz (Edition Andre Silvaire) 
was issued to commemorate the 20th anniversary of his 
death. It contains brief studies by several known authors, 
selected letters and other material. It could also be men- 
tioned that several theses on his work have been presented 
at various universities, two of which have appeared in pub- 
lished form: one by Dr. J. Grinius (in Lithuanian) Milosz 
the Poet (Kaunas, 1930) and the other by Dr. G. Zidonis, 
©. V. Milosz (Paris, 1951). Soon to be published in Paris 
is a thesis by Dr. A. Slepetyté, presented last year at New 
York University. S. M. Guise (an American student of 
French literature in Paris) is also working on a Ph. D. 
thesis on Milosz. 


LA BERLINE ARRETEE DANS LA NUIT 


Waiting for the keys 

— He is probably looking for them 

Among the clothes 

Of Thecla, dead for thirty years — 

Listen, Madame, listen to the old sordid murmur 

Of the nocturnal avenue... 

So little and so weak, two times enveloped in my cloak, 

I will cary you through the briars and nettles accross the ruins 
up to the high black gate 

Of the chateau. 

So it was that the grandfather, long ago returned 

From Vercelli with the dead woman. 

What a mute, suspicious, black house 

For my child! 

You know it already, Madame, it is a sad story. 

They sleep, scattered in distant countries. 

For a hundred years 

Their place waits for them, 

In the heart of the hill. 

With me their race is extinct. 

O Lady of these ruins! 

We are goina to see the beautiful room of childhood: there, 

The supernatural depth of silence 

Is the voice of the dim portraits. 

Curled upon my couch at night, 

I heard, like in hollow armor, 

Like the thaw dripping in the wall, 

The beating of their hearts. 

What a savage country for my timid child! 

The lantern goes out, the moon is veiled. 

The barn owl calls to his girls in the thicket. 

While we wait for the keys, 

Sleep a little, Madam, sleep, my voor child, sleep 

All pale, your head on my shoulder. 

You will see how the anxious forest 

Is beautiful in the insomnias of June, dressed 

In flowers, o my child, like the chosen daughter 

Of the Midsummer Night Queen. 

Wrap yourself in my travelling cloak: 

The huge autumn snowflakes melt on your face; 

And you are sleepy. 

(In the rays of the lantern she turns, turns with the wind 

As in my childhood dreams 

The old woman—you understand,—the old woman.) 

No, Madam, I hear nothing. 

He is very aged, 

His head is deranged. 

I guess he went for a drink. 

So black a house for my timid child! 

Deep, deep, in the Lithuanian countryside. 
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No, Madam, I hear nothing. 

House black, black, 

Rusty locks, 

Dead vines, 

Bolted doors, 

Closed shutters, 

Leaves on leaves for a hundred years in the parkways 
All the servants are dead. 

Me, I have lost my memory. 

So black a house for a trusting child! 

I can remember only the orangerie 

Of my great grandfather, the theater: 

Biby owls used to eat from my hand there. 
The moon looking through the jasmine. 
That was long ago. 

I hear a stev at the bottom of the parkway. 
A shadow. Here is Witold with the keys. 


SYMPHONIE DE NOVEMBRE 


It will be exactly like this life. The same room. 

Yes, my child, the same. At dawn the bird of time in the foliage 
Pale as a corpse. Then the servants will get up, 

And you will hear the frozen noises, in the hollow basins 
Of the fountains. O terrible, terrible youth! O empty heart! 
It will be exactly like this life. There will be 

The poor voices, the voices of winter in old slums, 

The glass mender singing his own duet, 

The broken arandmother under a dirty bonnet 

Crying out the names of fish, the man with the blue apron 
Who snits into a hand worn by the wheelbarrow 

And yells nobody knows what, like the Angel of Judgment. 
It will be exactly like this life. The same table. 

The Bible, Goethe, the ink and the smell of time, 

The paver, white woman who reads thoughts, 

The pen, the portrait. My child, my child! 

It will be exactly like this life! — The same garden, 

Deep, deen, thick, dim. And towards noon 

Peovle will enjoy themselves at being reunited there 

Who never met and who do not know 

One from cnother. You will have to dress 

As if for a party and go in the night 

Of the lost, all alone, without love and without lamp. 

It will be exactly like this life. The same parkway: 

And (in the autumn afternoon), at the turn of the parkway, 
There where the beautiful road goes down, shyly, like the woman 
Who goes to nick the flowers of convalescence — listen, my child, © 
We shall meet again, here as of old, 

And you have forgotten, the color your dress was then, 

But I, I have known only little moments of happiness. 

You will be garbed in pale violet, beautiful sorrow! 
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And the flowers of your hat will be small and sad, 

And I will not know their names, for in this life I have known 
Only the name of one sad small flower, the forget-me-not, 
The old sleener in the ravines of the land of hide and seek, 
The orphan flower. Yes, yes, deep heart, like this life. 

And the dim path will be there, all damp 

In the echo of waterfalls. And I will tell you 

About the city upon the water, and about Rabbi Bacharach, 
And about the nights of Florence. There will also be 

The sinking wall and down there where the smells 

Of the old, old rain and the leprous weeds drowse, 

Cold and fat, the hollow flowers shake there 


In the dumb stream. 
The English translations of the poems of O. V. de L. 
Milosz are reprinted from Fourteen Poems, translated by 
Keneth Reéscoth, Peregren Press, San Francisco, 1957. 
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Adomas Varnas was born on January 2, 1879, in 
the town of Joniskis. He began his schooling in Min- 
tauja, Latvia, an latter entered the seminary in Kau- 
nas. He subsequently left the seminary, and when he 
was 21 he enrolled in the Imperial School for the 
Propagation of Art in St. Petersburg. Between 1900 
and 1904 he attended the art classes of Baron Stieg- 
lic, also in St. Petersburg. It is interesting to note 
that Varnas did not begin to draw until his third 
year at the seminary, and had shown no interest in 
art while he was at the gymnasium in Mintauja. 

The first public display of Varnas’ work was at 
the Second Exhibition of Lithuanian Art in Vilnius 
in January, 1908. He was represented in all the sub- 
sequent Lithuanian art exhibits in Vilnius. In 1911 
he held a one-man show in Zakopane, Poland, and 
in 1927 he produced an exhibit in his native Joniskis 
surveying his whole career. Varnas participated in 
many other exhibitions, of course, both in Lithuania 
and abroad. Among the museums that have purchased 
his art is the Cultural Museum of Vytautas the Great 
in Kaunas, which has acquired some 50 of his works. 

in 1908 Varnas, together with Adalbertas Staneika, 
another artist, toured Lithuania photographing many 
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THE ARTIST 
ADOMAS VARNAS 


By V. K. JONYNAS 


examples of folk art. Later he made a second tour 
on which he photographed about 2,300 Lithuanian 
crosses, statues and other folk art products. Some of 
these photographs were published in 1928 in a collec- 
tion entitled “Lietuvos KryZiai” (Lithuanian Crosses). 

Varnas, possessing as he did a deep knowledge 
and love of Lithuanian folk art, undertook to get this 
art exhibited in other countries. At an international 
exhibition that he produced in Monza, Italy in 1925, 
Lithuanian folk art was displayed and received very 
favorable comment. This was a rather daring step 
at that time, and it contributed greatly to raising the 
level of Lithuania’s artistic culture and opened the 
door for the preservation of works of folk art. 

Adomas Varnas also spent a great deal of time 
teaching younger artists. He taught in the Lithuanian 
School of Art and the Kaunas School of Art; he 
taught classes In painting and decorating and lectured 
on drawing to only the more advanced students. 

He himself often divides his artistic career into 
three periods, to which might be added a fourth, 
consisting of the post-World War Ii yers. 

The first period covers the years 1908-1913 and 
the work he did at Palermo and Zakopane. Among 
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the works of this period we find the portraits of J. 
BiliGnas, J. BaltruSaitis and B. Pilsuckis and the land- 
escapes titled “A Birch Grove in Autumn” and “The 
Mountain Wind,” as well as paintings in other genres, 
cuch as those called “The Pessimist” and “The Natur- 
alist and the Painter.” 

In these works Varnas already showed strong 
drawings, a characteristic that he retained up to this 
day. Fle used rich and at the same time restrained 
colors, with overtones of romanticism. Portraits were 
his favorite genre, and he frequently chose to inter- 
pret human psychological experiences. However, he 
did no. avoid complex compositions containing many 
figurec, and he could solve skillfully the difficult 
problerns presented by such a work. A very interest- 
ing painting from this period is “Bangose” (in the 
Waves). which was displayed at the M. K. Ciurlionis 
Gallery in Kaunas. This painting is extremely ad- 
vanced, 23 compared with the complex compositions 
of othe> Lithuanian artists of the period. 


VYTAUTAS K. JONYNAS, one of the most promin- 
ent Lithuanian artists, is currently a lecturer at 
Fordham University in New York. After the comple- 
tion of his studies in France, he was a faculty mem- 
ber of various universities and institutes in Lithuania, 
W. Germany, and USA. He was featured in a recent 
issue of LITUANUS (Vol. IV, No. 3; September, 1958). 


The second period comprises 1914-1918, the years 
of World War |. To it belong such portraits as those 
of Dr. J. Basanavicius, T. Zilinskas, M. Yéas and J. 
Jablonskis. In these works the artist’s brush loses 
all trace of romantic influences, and his hitherto 
somewhat restrained coloring becomes gayer and 
richer. Here Varnas achieves his own personality and 
unmistakably captures purely personal techniques in 
the use of drawing and color. The war years were 
quantitatively not very productive, as the artist de- 
veted a great deal of time to various social questions. 


ADOMAS VARNAS 


IN THE WAVES 
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The third period coincides with the years of Lithu- 
anian independence. In this time Varnas turned to 
stage scenery; he designed the sets for a children’s 
theater, for a melodrama named “Biruté” and for 
Maironis’ play “Vytautas pas KryZiuotius (Vytautas 
and the Knights of the Cross). The well-known paint- 
ing “Vilnius po audros” (Vilnius After a Storm) also 
dates from this period, as do many other paintings 
and portraits. One might also mention the large com- 
positions entitied “Vienuolika meno apastaly” (The 
Eleven Apostles of Art), in which he portrayed, some- 
what in the manner of a caricature, a meeting of his 
colleagues at the Lithuanian School of Art. 

In this period Varnas further developed the artistic 
personality he had formed in his second period. Some 
of the works — the painting of Vytautas the Great 
and to some extent “Vilnius po audros,” for example — 
are greatly simplified and have been made more de- 
corative. The first strongly resembles a stained-glass 
window; later Varnas painted many pictures of this 
type, including posters. 

Besides the portraits that have been mentioned, 
most of which were fairly large, Varnas at all times, 
but particularly in the third period, painted landscapes 
and cityscapes. Most of the landscapes were srnall in 
size and were painted directly from nature. They best 
typify the artist’s ability as a subtle and observant 
student of nature. These works are notable for their 
simplicity and directness. They are completely lacking 
in eye-catching color effects, a feature that can be 
found in some other of his works and that lends 
them a theatrical character. On the contrary, the 
frequent winter motifs (as in the painting of the 
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Carmelite Church in Kaunas), the color scale and 
the broad, assured brush strokes place these land- 
scapes among the best examples of pure creativity. 

The artist’s fourth period, as has been mentioned, 
coincides with the postwar years, and in spite of the 
difficult conditions of exile this period has been ex- 
tremely productive. 

Varnas’ subject matter has not changed in this 
fourth period. As before, he paints portraits, carica- 
tures, landscapes. He has even realized one of his 
greatest projects, a huge historical compesition on 
the coronation of Mindaugas. In the portraits of this 
period the artist has not sought for anything new, 
and the Varnas of earlier periods is readily recogniz- 
able. In some of them, as in the portrait of B. 
BrazdZionis, Varnas the draftsman predominates, for 
a rellefiike form dominates over color. On the other 
hand, in such a portrait as that of Msgr. M. Krupa- 
viéius, it is the mood and color that are most im- 
portant, even though the sculptural lines of the face 
are maintained. There is a certain symbolism in the 
forms of these portraits. Form, drawing and color 
for Varnas form a triangle out of which he has not 
attempted to break; the artist has been satisfied to 
limit his creative expression to these three means. 
Moreover, they are so natural to him that he has 
maintal ited them unchanged even in caricature. 

During this period he has also painted many ‘and- 
scapes and cityscapes. A slight deviation from his 
previous approach may be sensed in the landscapes. 
Their colors have been more influenced by impres- 
sionism than the colors of the earlier works, and the 
brush strokes have been more influenced by pointil- 


lism. In these works Varnas has lost to some extent 
his earlier simplicity and architectonic character, and 
in many cases he has repudiated form for the sake 
of color. Here, as in the early works, a violet-grayish 
coloration dominates. The pattern is sometimes varied 
by light, warm colors, such as those that result when 
a tree or a building is struck by the rays of the 
evening sun. 

Some of his views of Chicago rate particular 
mention, especially a view of a flood as seen from 
the artist’s window. He shows the city flooded by 
rainwater, and he does this with such unusual inten- 
sity and such a richness of coloration that the paint- 
ing must be valued as one of the finest works of 
the fourth period. It would be difficult to judge to 
what school of art this painting belongs, but without 
doubt it represents Varnas at the height of his cre- 
ative powers. 

Another interesting work is the afore mentioned 
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“Mindaugo Vainikavimas” (The Coronation of Mindau- 
gas), a huge composition containing some 200 figures. 
In this painting Varnas does not alter his creative face 
but proceeds in a familiar direction. He continues to 
respect form, so that light and shadow give the paint- 
ing concretness and make it appear almost docu- 
mentary. The faces of the figures do not lose their 
decorativeness, while the drawing often serves to em- 
phasize form, something clearly perceptible in the 
faces of the central figures. There can be no doubt 
that the artist expended immense effort to make this 
historical painting authentic. The period costumes 
have been closely studied, and the architecture places 
the painting beyond any doubt in Lithuania. If all 
the figures are somewhat concretely drawn, the walls 
of the building, the light and the rug on the floor 
are drowned in a play of bluish and reddish colors, 
colors that by their free play clearly relegate form 
and drawing to a secondary role. 
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Adomas Varnas is primarily a painter, but he is 
also important as a sketcher and a graphic artist. 
Varnas furthermore has shown great ability as a 
caricaturist; his works in this genre are born of his 
great love for observing human character. No other 
Lithuanian artist has equaled him in this field. Var- 
nas made some 200 caricatures at the League of 
Nations meetings at Geneva in 1932, but these have 
never been published in full. A colection of caricatures 
dealing with Lithuanian politics and called “Ant Po- 
litikos lakty” (On the Political Roost) was published 
in 1923. 

Varnas has also done lithographic drawings in 
which he presents human portraits, in a somewhat 
simplified manner but quite accurately. Portraits of 
this type show Varnas as a conscious draftsman, cap- 
able of naturally controlling details and of achieving 
a sculptored form. 

Varnas’ career as a graphic artist began in 1913. 
In independent Lithuania, when there was still a 
dearth of experienced specialists, Varnas was already 
a mature graphic artist with full technical mastery. 

Warnas has done many covers and frontispieces for 
books and magazines. A dominating motif in many 
of his graphic works is a highly stylized flying bird, 
or a group of them, which gives the work an orna- 
mental rhythm. These birds are often so stylized as 
to approach abstraction. Normally, though, Varnas 
employs in his graphic works many ornaments of 
Lithuanian folk art, borrowed from wooden architec- 
ture and the crosses. In folk art these ornaments were 
carved from boards and were very much simplified, 
and Varnas has not changed their character. It might 
also be noted that some Lithuanian bank notes were 
designed by Varnas. 

if we wish a term with which to describe the 
art of Adomas Varnas, we might best use ‘concretism”. 
This embraces his three principal artistic techniques: 
a relieflike form, lines and colors. 


Relieflike form: A concrete, relieflike form, 
often as if sculptured in stone, has been characteristic 
of Varnas in all his periods. This form sometimes 
varies in its stylistic details, according to the artist’s 
needs, and it sometimes yields its dominant role to 
color. The concrete form, its play of light and shadow, 
frequently shields and restrains a greater problem in 
his art—color. 


Lines: The lines are more or less emphasized, 
according to the demands of the object. The drawing 
has always been and still is concrete. Frequently the 
artist likes to draw, among many secondary lines, a 
havy contour line, which provides a kind of frame to 
his ideas. On the whole, his drawing is more charac- 
teristic of graphic art than of painting. 


Color: Color is the least pampered and least 
constant element*in Adomas Varnas’ works. Only 
color has had the privilege of breaking out of the 
framework of “concretism” and of obeying the artist’s 
feelings, impulses and experiences. Throughout his 
career color —its application and function — has been 
the most changeable. 

The changes in Varnas’ use of color can be related 
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to the evolution of European art. In this respect 
Varnas has been a real representative of Western 
culture in Lithuania. 

The fact that his use of color never froze into a 
pattern greatly enriches his whole work and indicates 
the artist’s efforts, successes and creative tendencies. 
It must be interpreted as showing the painter’s natural 
concern for color and his natural concentration of 
effort on solving the problems arising in his painting. 
On the other hand, in Varnas’ painting today we find 
no influence of the various modern art movements, 
although he is well acquainted with them, inasmuch 
as he studied in Western Europe. His “concretism” 
and love for the tangible and visible world have served 
as a defense aaginst the stormy controversies of 
modern art. 

Yet it would be an error to suppose that so ex- 
tensive a Western European art movement as impres- 
sionism would leave no traces in Varnas’ use of color, 
that he has been so conservative as to ignore such 
movements completely. Varnas knew impressionism 
and adapted it to his own individual needs, as opposed 
to imitating it slavishly. As a result Varnas never 
lost sight of his concrete world but adopted impres- 
sionistic coloration, primarily as a method of apply- 
ing color, as an essential technique in painting. In 
other words, Varnas selected those aspects of impres- 
sionism that harmonized with his nature and his 
artistic world. His concrete world could not embrace 
impressionism in its entirety, with its unending search 
for experiences and for the play of colors in light, 
a tendency that resulted in the complete loss of the 
object being represented. Although Varnas had a great 
respect for the concrete world, he did not hesitate 
to present it in subjective terms. The achievement 
of this freedom and its extensive application give his 
works individuality and artistic truth. 

Because of his “concretism,” Varnas is somewhat 
more closely related to the cubist school, inasmuch 
as this school, through its geometric figures, propa- 
gated a relieflike form. On the other hand, the cubists 
so deformed the object that this school of modern 
art, too, could not be accepted into his artistic worid. 
But in spite of the fact that Varnas followed neither 
impressionism nor cubism, he did not follow, either, 
the conservative classicist or naturalistic schools, 
which many artists at that time cultivated. 

Some of Varnas’ paintings are somewhat related 
in their thematic material and coloration to romanti- 
cism, just as others are partly related to impressionism 
through the technique of applying color. On the other 
hand, his drawing is simplified and treated individual- 
istically. This simplification brings the artist to a 
more recent era in modern art. It might perhaps be 
most accurate to place Varnas in a position somewhere 
between romanticism and impressionism, with a slight 
technical influence exerted by pointillism. 

There is little doubt that Varnas was influenced 
in forming his own artistic world by his knowledge 
and evaluation of Lithuanian folk art. The simultane- 
ous simplicity and grandeur of folk art forms led 
Varnas to the synthesizing of the forms of objects and 
thus to the formation of his artistic ego. 
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Reactions to the 


PREHISTORY OF EASTERN EUROPE 


The Prehistory of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Part i: Mesolithic, Neolithic 
and Copper Age Cultures in Russia 
and the Baltic Area, is the first 
volume of a three volume study 
of the pre-history of the whole of 
the Eastern European area, by Dr. 
Marija Gimbutas. This first volume 
appeared in 1956 and was pub- 
lished by the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University while the two 
further volumes have as yet not 
been published. Numerous scholar- 
ly journals reviewed the book very 
favorably, and we would like to 
present to our readers a sampling 
of the professional comment which 
this study evoked. 

The journal “Archeology”, in 
Vol. 12, No.1 (1959) on pages 68 - 
69 published the following review 
by Dr. Robert W. Ehrich, professor 
at Brooklyn College: 


“This very impressive mono- 
graph is the first of a projected 
three-volume study which attempts 
‘to evaluate and summarize the 
work done in Poland, the former 
East Prussia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Finland, White Russia 
(Bielo Russia), Russia, the U- 
kraine, and the Northern Cau- 
casus.’ It covers the time span 
from the Late Glacial period to 
about 1700 B.C. The subsequent 
volumes are to embrace the Bronze 
and Iron Ages. 


For anyone interested in the 
prehistory of this area, Dr. Gim- 
butas has performed a monumen- 
tal service. She has not only win- 
nowed a tremendous mass of not 
easily available published data in 
a variety of languages, the diver- 
sity of which has up to now been 
a barrier to comprehensive treat- 
ment, but she has also presented 
well illustrated, characteristic and 
recognizable assemblages as cross- 
sections of given periods and cul- 
tures along with maps of their 
geographic distributions. This is 
the first extensive coverage of the 
archeology of the whole East Euro- 
pean Plain. 

In a work of this magnitude 
there are, of course, bound to be 


areas of disagreement with spe- 
cific points of interpretation. Some 
unevenness, furthermore, is una- 
voidable because of the very slight 
amount of information available 
concerning some large regions as 
compared with certain intensively 
studied smaller districts. These, 
however, are minor matters, for 
the author has presented an im- 
pressive bibliography for each sec- 
tion, so that the serious student 
can delve more deeply into any 
particular problem. 

In general, this is a well organ- 
ized, intelligible, and massive ap- 
proach to the archeology of East- 
ern Europe. It is indispensable 
both as an introduction and as a 
survey. Dr. Gimbutas is to be con- 
gratulated on Volume I. We look 
forward with pleasure to the ap- 
pearance of Volumes II and III 
and hope that they will not be too 
long delayed.” 

Other reviewers, agreeing with 
Dr. Ehrich, also emphasized Dr. 
Gimbutas’ command of the vast 
and diverse source material. Thus 
Gutorm Gjessing, professor at the 
University of Oslo, in reviewing 
the book in the February 1958, 
No. 32, issue of “Man”, a publica- 
tion of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in London, noted: “Cer- 
tainly Dr. Gimbutas may be said 
to be in an extremely good stra- 
tegic position, working in the USA 
and being a Lithuanian with full 
linguistic command of the Baltic, 
Finnish and Russian archeological 
literature. But Dr. Gimbutas also 
has proved to be able to use this 
strategic position in an extremely 
scholarly way, and her present 
book undoubtedly will prove to be 
of fundamental importance for 
archeologists in the western hemis- 
phere who are interested in East- 
ern European problems... The 
author’s acquaintance with the im- 
mense, and only with difficulty ac- 
cessible, archeological literature is 
impressive and her taxenemic sys- 
tem really brings order into this 
enormous material.” This same as- 
pect was also noted by Stuart Pig- 
gott, professor at the University 


of Edinburgh, writing in the “A- 
merican Anthropologist’, vol. 60 
(1958) pp. 608-609. Prof. Piggott 
writes: comparative inaccess. 
ibility of the area itself, exagger- 
ated by modern political condi- 
tions, and the language difficulties 
presented to the average Western 
scholar, have rendered our know- 
ledge lamentably imperfect. Childe, 
Hancar, and Jettmar have contri- 
buted summary accounts of certain 
periods or regions within the great 
area, but nothing comparable in 
scope or treatment to Gimbutas’ 
work has hitherto been attempted. 
We are already deeply in her debt 
after this publication of one-third 
of her work.” 


The difficulty of the task and 
Dr. Gimbutas’ able solution of its 
manifold problems was an aspect 
noted by all reviewers, and many, 
furthermore, judged the work to 
be one of the most important con- 
tributions to recent archeological 
literature and as almost the only 
work of this scope on Eastern 
European problems. Prof. Gjessing 
ends his review with the following 
words: “On the whole, Dr. Gimbu- 
tas demonstrates an admirable 
command of a vast and complex 
material and her book certainly 
will prove to be one of the most 
important contributions to Euro- 
pean archeology during recent 
years.” Prof. Piggott presents the 
came opinion and also gives us a 
more precise insight into the exact 
nature of this contribution. Thus 
he says: “Somewhere in all this 
maze of potsherds and stone and 
copper implements there lies, as 
Gimbutas perceives, the archeo- 
logical story behind the linguistic 
emergence and early development 
of the Indo-European group of 
languages. She is not afraid of 
saying so, nor of indicating some 
attractive possibilities in correla- 
tion, and one hopes she will de- 
velop this theme in her later vol- 
umes. For this task, we can only 
wish her the good luck she so well 
deserves.” 

For the reader who would like 
a more detailed summary of the 
contents of this work, we would 
like to direct his attention to the 
review by Dr. Jonas Puzinas, 
which appeared in “Lituanus”, 
No. 4(13), in December of 1957. 
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The Baltic Research Institute, 
which groups together outstanding 
scholars from Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia, has been functioning 
in Germany for several years; at 
present it is located in Bonn. In 
1949 a number of Baltic scholars 
were working at the Baltic Uni- 
versity in Pinneberg, Germany. 
When the university, which was 
supported by occupation forces, 
was about to be closed, a number 
of German scholars and exile or- 
ganizations of the Baltic countries 
recognized the need to gather 
scholars from the three Soviet- 
occupied states into a formal body. 
The government of West Germany 
also recognized the timeliness of 
such an undertaking, and it ap- 
pointed representatives to work 
with the Baltic scholars. The first 
conference, at which two repre- 
sentatives of the West German 
fovernment were present, was held 
in 1951 in Hamburg. The political 
and diplomatic institutions of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia in 
the free world also gave their full 
support. and the Baltic Research 
Institute was incorporated in 1952. 
It began its actual work in 1953 
with a first annual meeting. The 
Baltic Research Institute is fin- 
anced jointly by various exile insti- 
tutions of the three countries and 
by the West German government, 
with the latter meeting half its 
finencial needs 


The initial purpose of the Baltic 
Research Institute was to ensure 
suitable conditions for a number 
of scholars from the three coun- 
tries to carry out research in the 
field of the humanities and on 
problems pertaining to the Baltic 
region. The Institute's purpcse 
should be viewed, hcvwever, in a 
much broader sense, since it is 
instrumental in maintaining the 
continued growth of the cultural 
traditions of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia. The Institute not only 
publishes the findings of recog- 
nized authorities but also encour- 
ages new linguists, historians, geo- 
graphers, literary critics, etc., and 
thus advances interest and re- 
search in these fields. The Baltic 
Research Institute is, however, 
purely a research body, and it does 
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not concern itself with present-day 
political problems. 

Outstanding scholars from 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia who 
are now teaching or who are quali- 
fied to teach in higher institutions 
of learning can be chosen as mem- 
bers of the Baltic Research Insti- 
tute. The total number of full 
members, however, cannot exceed 
12. The three countries now have 
the same number of full members, 
and each year one of them is 
selected on a rotation basis to 
serve as rector of the Institute. 
Additional scholars from the Baltic 
states, and also scholars from 
other countries who are recognized 
for their contributions to Baltic 
studies, are elected as correspond- 
ing members. Various organiza- 
tions, institutions and individuals 
interested in the work of the Baltic 
Research Institute have become 
supporting members. 

The accomplishments of the 
Baltic Research Institute are al- 
ready considerable. Since its for- 
mation it has been in contact with 
many research institutes, including 
some in Poland, and has exchanged 
publications with these institutions 
as Well as with many libraries. It 
gathers material on Baltic que:- 
tions and already has a valuable 
collection of publications issued by 
the exile press of the Baltic coun- 
tries. When the Baltic University 
was closed, the Institute took over 
its library, bibliographical institute 
and other facilities. The Institute's 
greatest contribution and the most 
concrete example of its work has 
been the publication of Commen- 
tationes Balticae, Jahrbuch des 
Balitischen Forschungsinstituts. 
Five volumes have appeared so 
far; they contain significant con- 
tributions by members of the Insti- 
tute and other scholars on a num- 
ber of topics. For example, Dr. J. 
Grinius has written on the subject 
of the origin of Lithuanian crosses, 
Dr. Z. Ivinskis on the Jesuit print- 
ing press in Vilnius and the earli- 
est Lithuanian books, and K. Sen- 
kus on the forms of Lithuanian 
folk songs. Other articles treat 
such topics as the amber trade in 
the Baltic region in prehistoric 
times, by Dr. E. Sturms; bell 


towers in Latvia, by P. Campe; 
and the use of adjectives in the 
Latvian language, by A. Gaters. 
The most recent issue, a double 
one comprising Vols. IV-V, con- 
tains articles on the Polonization 
of the Lithuanian nobility in the 
19th century, by Dr. K. Ceginskas; 
Pope Innocent III's mission policy 
in the Baltic region, by B. Abers, 
etc. Vol. VI-VII is now in prepara- 
tion. Each volume of Commenta- 
tiones Balticae gives a summary 
of the activities of the Institute 
anl of its full members. The arti- 
cles are written in German, and 
equal space is devoted to Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia. Several 
extensive studies, still unpublished, 
have also been prepared by mem- 
bers of the Institute. At present 
the Institute is gathering articles, 
beoks and pamphlets for the pre- 
paration of an extensive biblio- 
graphy of scholarly works on Bal- 
tic and other problems by writers 
of the three Baltic countries now 
living in the West. Vv. S 


PRIZES FOR 1958 

On May 16th of this year, the 
annual literary prize by the So- 
ciety of Lithuanian Writers, was 
awarded to Kazys Bradinas for 
his collection of poetry Morény 
ugnys (The Flames of the Mo- 
raines). The took was published 
in Canada by “Literatiros lankai” 
(The Reams of Literature). Mr. 

Several weeks later, the cultur- 
al magazine “Aidai” (Echoes) an- 
nual prize was awarded to Leo- 
nardas Dambriiinas for his un- 
published manuscript entitle1 Lie- 
tuviy kalbos veiksmazodziy as- 
pektai (Aspects of the Lithuani- 
an Verb). In awarding the prize, 
the jury acclaimed the manu- 
script as representing a sub- 
stantial and original cotribution 
to Lithuanian linguistic science. 
Mr. Dambrifinas is a noted Lithu- 
anian linguist; and has contribu- 
ted a number of articles to Lithu- 
anian periodicals. Among his works 
published earlier are a Lithuanian 
grammar and book of readings de- 
signed for non-Lithuanian schools 
which appeared in 1937 and 1940 
respectively. 

Due to technical difficulties, this is- 
sue of LITUANUS appears late. The 


editors wish to apologize for this in- 
convenience. The Editors 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


LITHUANIA (illustrated) V. Augustinas 


Pictorial presentation of the country. $6.00 


LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
Released by Marlborough. $1.25 


CROSSES by V. Ramonas 
A novel. depicting the life during the Soviet 
occupation of the country. $4.00 


THE EVENING SONG, compiled by F. Beliajus 
A collection of various tales from Lithuanian 
folklcre S3.00 


LITHUANIAN WORLD DIRECTORY by A. Simutis 
A Directory in Lithuanian and English of noted Lithu- 
anians and Lithuanian Institutions in the West. $6.50 


THE BALTIC REVIEW 
A periodical on matters pertaining to the Baltic states. 
Published by the Committees for free Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. 


THE REFUGEE by K. C. Cirtautas 


A psychological study 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF LITHUANIAN LITERATURE 
by A. Vaiéiulaitis. 1942, Chicago, 54 p. $0.50 


LITHUANIAN FOLK TALES, 
compiled and edited by Stepas Zobarskas, with illustra- 
tions by Ada Korsakaité. 


HISTORY OF THE LITHUANIAN NATION by K. R. Jurgéla 
A comprehensive history of Lithuania in English 
published in 1948. $5.00 


THE FOREST OF ANYKSCIAI by Antanas Baranauskas 
A poem writien originally in 1859. 
Translation from Lithuanian by Nadas Rastenis 


For further information write to 
LITUANUS 
916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 
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The reproductions of Lithuanian art, used as illustrations of this issue, have 
heen supplied by courte sy ot cultural magazine AIDAI (Echoes). 
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